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Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 


The Forward Movement 

in Missions 

By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, President, 
ULCA Board of Foreign Missions 


For more than one reason we have 
high hopes for the future of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. It is true that the 
situation in international politics just 
now presents the greatest difficulty for 
any undertaking of world-wide scope. 
But it would be only a superficial view 


of the general situation that would sug-' 


gest discouragement at this time. 
(Continued on page 11) 


Abdel Ross Wentz, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., 
president of Gettysburg Seminary, born in 
1883 at Black Rock, York County, Pa.; grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College in 1904 and of 
Gettysburg Seminary in 1907, was ordained 
in 1909 after three years devoted to graduate 
work in the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin 
and Tuebingen, 

Though occupying professorial chairs at 
Gettysburg College and Seminary, he has all 
his life been deeply interested in the propa- 


gation of the Gospel among non-Christians. _ 


His election to the presidency of the Board 
of Foreign Missions in November 1944 is an 
expression of the esteem in which he is held 
by the United Lutheran Church in America. 
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The Light Is Here 


Tue first recorded decree of our Creator is, “Let there be Light.” The 
realization of that creative fiat is the next sentence in the inspired record— 
“And there was Light.” It is interesting to note the statement following, that 
God Himself saw the light “that it was good.” Certainly the uses to which 
man has put this first sharing of the creative energy of our good and gracious 
God continues to extend and to benefit its stewards to this day and year. 

No doubt we to whom has come the knowledge of salvation in Christ, 
see in His revelation and ministry a spiritual light, of which the rays of 
illumination streaming from the sky are the forerunner. The wise men of 
this day who are devout toward God and devoted toward man, find innumer- 
able evidences of the power of light in the processes of Nature. Similarly, 
the phenomena of the Spirit are amazing exhibitions of the power of God 
unto salvation, an endless challenge to man to enlist for his soul’s upbuilding 
and activities the forces and opportunities by which the darkness of sin is 
shot through with the light of the Gospel. The New Testament statement 
concerning the Day Star is explicit. 

It is the enigma of our sin-engendered spiritual blindness that we deny 
the existence of God’s spiritual energies and favor forms of darkness. In this 
abode of impenetrable shadows, the monsters of wickedness lurk and breed, 
awaiting opportunity to break out and involve men and women. In this 
decade, the obligation which we visualize in the season of Epiphany has a 
breadth and a pressure to which every pastor and every congregation should 
consciously react. 
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IN THE NEWS): >>. & G Len Rupp 


Higher rank 

Navy people have changed their 
minds about advancing the Chief of 
Chaplains in rank. U. S. Navy Chap- 
lain Robert Workman is to become a 
rear admiral, according to a resolution 
adopted by Con- 
gress in the closing 
days of the last 
session. 

Ever since the 
war began there 
has been talk about 
advancing the chief 
chaplain, as a for- 
mal acknowledgment of the importance 
of religion in the life of the sailors. 
Religious leaders have wanted the 
Chaplains’ Corps set up as a separate 
department, rather than under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Personnel. 

There is a “state of effectiveness in 
religious work for the Army to which 
the Navy offers no parallel,” said the 
General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains in 1942. At that time 
the proposal was turned down by Sec- 
retary Knox. “The work of a chaplain 
is an individual job anyway, and the 
full effect of his services is from with- 
in the man himself rather than from 
an organizational setup behind him,” 
the Secretary said. 

The recent congressional resolution 
does not establish a separate chaplaincy 
corps, and keeps the old Bureau of 
Personnel arrangement. 


; 


Tough job ahead 

“Crvittans don’t understand what is 
really in a soldier’s mind when he 
makes the remark that people at home 
don’t know there is a war,” says Chap- 
lain P. M. Casady in the Witness. 
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“War has taken a piece out of his 
life. It has completely broken the 
bonds that tie him to the things he de- 
sires more than anything, and he is 
afraid he will never be able to re-knit 
those bonds. 

“The man who has slept on the 
ground for two years, listened to army 
language and used it, who has eaten all 
his meals squatting on his heels, has 
had almost no intellectual or moral 
stimulus, has a right to fear for the 
future.” 

If the soldier comes back after the 
war and finds that his fear is well 
grounded in fact, that “his labor is 
ignored because it needs retraining, his 
place in the social circle lost through 
the crudities that he’ has been unable 
to escape, he will fall back on the only 


resource he has left. He’ will try to | 
take by force what he cannot have | 


otherwise.” 


Guidance which way? 


Guideposts, a weekly magazine un- 
der the editorship of Dr. Norman Vin- 
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cent Peale, pastor of the Marble Col- | 


legiate Church, New York City, is | 


scheduled to begin publication this 


month. It will attempt to counteract — 


“materialism and collectivism ... by 
releasing, anew the power of religious 
faith among our people.” 


Dr. Peale has won fame as a skilled | 


pastoral counselor. He has also received 
a certain amount of distinction as a 


spokesman of the reactionary “Com- | 


mittee for Constitutional Government” 
which was launched by Frank Gannett 
and likeminded citizens in 1937. Re- 


cently Dr. Peale has been chairman of | 


this committee. ° 


Dr. Peale seeks to combat what he 
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describes as the “communist and rad- 
ical, collectivist-minded organizations” 
which “possess the largest budget for 
ideological agitation ever assembled.” 


Quarter century in India 

Unitep Lutherans, who have had a 
mission in the Andhra country in India 
since 1842, can appreciate the joy of the 
American Lutheran Church in its cele- 
bration this year of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its mission there. 

The Joint Synod of Ohio, now merged 


‘into the American Lutheran Church, 


took over some of the work of the Her- 
mannsburg Mission Society in the 
Andhra area, and sent its first mission- 
aries in 1920. There are now 11,000 
Christians enrolled in the mission, of 
whom more than one-tenth have been 
received during the past year. 

The mission is on the verge of be- 
coming an organized church, to be 
known as the Southern Andhra Lu- 


_theran Synod. 


Politics and missions 

BritisH troops have stayed in Ethi- 
opia since victory over the Italian 
armies in 1941. It has been reported 
that Britain has told Haile Selassie that 
it intends to hold on to two provinces, 
and annex them to British Somaliland. 

British Information Services reported 
on December 19 that British military 
forces would be withdrawn, except 


'such as are agreed upon by both gov- 


ernments to be helpful in maintaining 
order in certain border areas until the 
end of the war. 

In the meantime Haile Selassie is 
severely curtailing the activities of 


_ European missionaries in his realm. 


Missionaries are allowed to conduct 
their work only in restricted areas. The 
Catholic Herald of London suggests 
that the reason is the “partly unfor- 
tunate association” of Catholic mission- 
ary activities with Italian rule. 

Since the dispute with the British, “it 
may be that Haile Selassie has con- 
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cluded that Italian Catholics are not 
the only foreign missionaries against 
whom his country must be on guard,” 
suggests the Christian Century. 

How much the Lutheran missionaries 
are affected remains to be seen. Sub- 
stantial work carried on in Ethiopia by 
the Church of Sweden mission has for- 
merly received warm approval of the 
emperor. It was recently reported that 
Swedish Lutheran missionaries were 
being transferred from Tanganyika to 
reinforce the staff in Ethiopia. 


Unusual ordinations 


Mrs. Evstz THomas CULVER was or- 
dained to the ministry on December 13, 
by vote of the New York City Congre- 
gational Church Association. Her work 
is in the field of promotion, especially 
as editorial secretary of the Federal 
Council Christian Commission for 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. 

Her ordination is to the “ministry of 
the written word.” She obtained a 
Bachelor of Divinity degree at the 
Pacific School of Religion. Although 
she has no pastorate, she receives full 
standing as a minister in the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 

A German Jewish refugee, Dr. 
Golzen, ousted from a judgeship in 
Germany, has been ordained in Edin- 
burgh as a minister of the Church of 
Scotland. He will undertake chaplaincy 
work in prisoner-of-war camps. 

Twelve other refugees admitted to 
Britain in 1939 have been ordained by 
the Church of England, and one has 
just been commissioned as chaplain to 
the British forces. 


Bishop's son 

PETUR SIGURGEIRSSON, son of the Rt. 
Rev. Sigurgeir Sigurdsson, who is 
Bishop of Iceland, has enrolled as a 
graduate student at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
Bishop Sigurdsson made an impressive 
visit to the United States and Canada 
in the spring of 1944, 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


It Is Reported that when “The Big 
Three” meet, they will discuss a stand- 
ard universal military training code. 
One can hardly imagine a more dis- 
agreeable and depressing outlook upon 
the future. It spells the futility of all 
projects for peace. It visualizes “one 
world” indeed, but that a vast military 
camp. It is reminiscent of the ancient 
Roman procedure—“to make a desola- 
tion and call it a peace”; and to that 
end it would concentrate power, as in 
the Roman Imperium. The end of that 
was first a tyranny and then a ruined 
world. The genius of America has no 
place for that means of preparation for 
the future. Rather let us consider the 
words Walter Lippman quotes of a 
French friend who was speaking of our 
soldiers in action: “They looked like 
armed workingmen in a gigantic indus- 
trial plant on wheels rolling along and 
knocking down and blasting away and 
running over whatever got in their 
way.” That Frenchman recognized that 
it was the skill and ingenuity of the 
workman, and not that of a machine- 
made military unit, that makes our 
American soldiers pre-eminent. That 
seems to offer a worth-while commen- 
tary on the proposed one-year draft 
of our youth. Why not furnish our 
training, and safeguard our peace, by 
encouraging the mechanical arts in the 
marts of trade? Such a program would 
be at once productive, advance pros- 
perity, and stabilize our economy by 
a wide latitude of freedom and initia- 
tive given to industry. 


There is something gripping in the 
incident and cut presented in the Bible 
Society Record (December 1944) con- 
cerning Pvt. R. C. Jacoby of Jersey- 
ville, Ill. He is pictured reading a Bible 
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hy Gulius ZF Seebach 


which was given him by a World War I 
veteran-friend, who had carried it in 
that war, and in turn had received it 


from a veteran of the Civil War. The 


Bible, eighty years old, had been car- | 


ried through that war also. 
through three wars God’s Word had 


presented to its bearers the message of 
peace, and of God’s guardian care, to 


men of good will. 


_ However disappointed we may feel i 


about the loss of all our airfields (7) 
in China, it is pleasant to realize that 
in another field China is attempting a 


more positive job. China’s chief scien-_| 
tific body, the Academia Sinica (Chin- | 
ese Academy) has established a special | 
research institute of botany. The cele- | 
brated Dr. Lu Chen-loh, a high author- | 


ity on plant physiology, has been put 
in charge to make an exhaustive study 


of the nutrition and metabolism of | 
plants and all fungus growths. It should | 


mark a turning point for China’s press- 
ing agricultural problems, not only in 


the enlarged scope and variety of pro- | 
duction but also in the preservation . 


all horticultural products. 


America is waging a little-heralded | 


war against a deadly, degrading enemy 


—opium. Japan has named it, as a very | 
special and effective instrument against | 


the Chinese, “a weapon of war,” and 
so we have that reason to make war 
upon it. Our State Department has 
asked all opium-producing countries to 
reduce their production “to legitimate 
medicinal and scientific needs.” We 


have a special interest in this restric- | 


tion. Iran by itself produces opium far 
in excess of the world’s therapeutic 
needs, and exercises practically no con- 
trol over its distribution, We have thou- 
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Thus | 


sands of soldiers there to forward war 
goods to Russia, and they are subject 
to the menace of this drug. Their folks 
at home have reason to be anxious over 
the temptation that loneliness is apt to 
create. There are some encourage- 
ments. Afghanistan has just decided, 
at our request, to stop the growth of 
opium poppies. Britain will encourage 
India to restrict cultivation, and has 
joined with the Netherlands in a prom- 
ise to prohibit the use of smoking 
opium in their Far Eastern territories, 
when once they are freed from Jap- 
anese occupation. 


Disarming “resistance” troops in for- 
merly occupied countries—France and 
Belgium, for instance—has naturally 
caused an unhappy sense of unfair 
treatment toward those who were 
earlier hailed as supreme patriots. It 
will readily be seen, however, that 
something of this sort would eventually 
have to be done in the establishment of 


‘permanent order. Our own liberating 
| troops in Italy and France learned by 


experience that the line between lib- 
erty and license was too frequently and 
readily crossed by these “patriots,” es- 
pecially when those with ulterior in- 
terests joined in to reap a reward. 
News From Belgium (November 18) 
presents an account of disarmament 
there that will dispel in some measure 
the suspicion of unfairness, that those 
who fought first for liberty were losing 
it to a domestic form of oppression. 
Belgium’s problem is to incorporate 
“the resistance groups by voluntary en- 
listment into the army, the regular 


_ gendarmerie and the police.” The num- 


ber that could be so employed has been 
fixed at 40,000. That means that all “re- 
sisters” could not be enrolled. Those 
not enlisted were to hand in their arms 
—to reduce the chance of lawlessness, 
but they were to receive 1,000 francs 
demobilization pay. There is opposition 
to the plan, and Belgium is facing a 
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general strike engineered by the Left- 
ists. 


Some Pennsylvania soldiers along 
the Siegfried Line had a surprise re- 
cently. It came when they were evac- 
uating some civilians stranded by mil- 
itary operations. The officer in charge 
of them noticed that they “talked platt- 
deutsch (Palatinate German), like our 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Our German in- 
terpreter could hardly understand 
them, but anyone from Center County, 
Pa., would.” What's the matter with 
Lancaster County, Berks and Bucks? 
Their ancestors were wise enough to 
leave that region nearly 200 years ago, 
because they would not put up with 
much the same kind of authoritarian- 
ism that has been operating there again 
since 1933. 


The Fortunes of kings, which took 
such a slump after World War I, are in 
process of falling to lower levels with 
the conclusion of World War II. Britain 
has just refused Albania’s King Zog 
permission to return until his people 
have decided by plebiscite whether 
they want him. His return is doubtful. 
If the elections in Greece and Italy are 
not controlled, the continuance of the 
present kingly houses in both coun- 
tries is quite unlikely. Yugoslavia’s 
young King Peter has no assurance 
that he will finally be seated, though 
to that end he discarded the Serbian 
leader, Mihailovitch, to throw in his 
lot with Marshal Tito. There is con- 
siderable opposition within Belgium to 
the reinstatement of royalty there; and 
there is similar opposition in Holland, 
but with less chance of success. In each 
case the most violent opposition arises 
from communist agitation, which is also 
seeking to make itself felt in Norway 
and even in Denmark. In reverse, there 
is a strong movement for the return 
of royalty in France and Spain. It may 
succeed in Spain, but not likely in 
France. 


FORWARD IN LIBERIA 


n 


By EDWIN MOLL, Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions 


A Catechetical Class of Children at Zorzor in Liberia 


Tuts is the first of four articles to 
appear in THe LUTHERAN during Jan- 
uary 1945, which is Foreign Mission 
Time in the United Lutheran Church. 

The tempo of the world-mission pro- 
gram of the ULCA is to be stepped up. 
The cry is—“Forward.” The Board of 
Foreign Missions has voted “that the 
1945 Epiphany Appeal be made _ for 
funds for a forward movement in mis- 
sions and that the first funds received 
from the appeal up to $50,000 be allotted 
to the Liberia Mission.” 


Objectives of the Forward Movement 
1. To inform the Church of the ex- 


ceedingly favorable attitude in many 


lands and of many peoples towards the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Dr. John R, 
Mott says in his new book, “The Larger 
Evangelism”: “There have been times 
in the past when it was true that doors 
were open here and there, but never 
before has there been a time when 
simultaneously in so many lands and 
among so many peoples the doors were 
so open to the friendly and constructive 
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ministry of Jesus Christ.” 

2. To prevail upon God’s people to 
pray. It is obvious, both from Scrip- 
ture and human experience, that prayer 
will bring down rich spiritual bless- 
ings both on those prayed for and those 
who pray; open doors ever wider and 
also purses, and secure signatures to 
checks; and call workers into the ranks 
and send them into the harvest fields. 

3. To recruit missionaries of all cate- 
gories, a large number of whom are 
urgently being sought even now and 
will certainly be needed in the post- 
war period. 

4. To gather the necessary moneys 
for our present needs and for planned 
and expected expansion in all our 
fields. 


Liberia Calls 

God has set before us an open and 
effectual door in Liberia, on the west 
coast of Africa, through which we can 
enter to bring the saving grace of Jesus 
Christ and many of its attendant hu- 
man benefits to a desperately needy 
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and potentially. great people—the 
Liberians. There is a rising tide of 
interest in Christianity among the na- 
tives. Missionary Bowers of Belefanai 
writes: “During the last two weeks of 
this year ten new professions of Christ 
as Saviour were made and ten can- 
didates for baptism enrolled in cate- 
chetical class. In the outlying preach- 
ing places indications point to scores of 
new Christians during the next year. 
Thirteen are in class in one town, thir- 
teen in another, and eight in another.” 
In the Main Station there are more 
than fifty in ecatechetical and inquirers’ 
classes. There are sixty baptized Chris- 
tians in Lehleh waiting for further in- 
struction for confirmation. The Rev. 
Mr. Clinton, Liberian pastor at Kpolo- 
pele, where the Luther League project 
is to be built, has more than one hun- 
dred people in his inquirers’ classes. 
He says he and his evangelist receive 
calls everywhere for them to come and 
preach to the people about “Christ’s 
way” so that they may learn and be 
baptized. His plea is for more evan- 


Miss Marianna Bunger, R.N., 
at work in our Africa Mission 


gelists. These are but a few of many 
examples. 

One of our missionaries was asked: 
“What are the prospects in Liberia?” 
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He answered: “Just give us the mis- 
sionaries and the equipment so that the 
harvest can be ingathered speedily, for 
it is ripe and- over-ripe.” The seed 
sown by heroic pioneer missionaries of 
yesteryear has struck roots down and 


Rev. Ernest H. Flothmeier, our latest 
ULCA Missionary to Africa 


green blades up and is now offering 
an abundant harvest to such as will 
come and reap. Other men labored, and 
we are now called to enter into their 
labors, gathering the harvest which 
they have sown. 


Accomplishments of Our Mission 
Throughout the eighty-four years of 

its existence, our Mission has brought 
an undetermined but large number of 
souls to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. It has also been a powerful fac- 
tor in the accomplishment of the fol- 
lowing results: 

Cannibalism has been reduced to 

an intra-tribal ceremonial affair. 

Capital punishment for social of- 

fences has been practically elim- 

inated. 

Inter-tribal warfare has come to an 

end. 

Large allowance is given to pro- 

visions for the betterment of pub- 


) 


lic health; the age of the witch doc- 
tor’s monopoly has passed. 


Organized witchcraft in its worst 
manifestations has been put down. 


Positive influences against polyg- 
amy have been released;—it has, 
of course, been eliminated among 
Christians. 

Mission schools have trained most 
of the governmental leaders. 


Our mission has contributed, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to the im- 
provement of the economic status 
of the nation. 

Conservatively estimated, the 
power of our Christian testimony 
reaches annually 30,000 people, at 
least 5,000 of whom are healed and 
helped by our hospitals and dispen- 
saries, and over 1,000 are schooled 
in our educational institutions. 


Immediate and Long-range 
Plans for Liberia. 

The need for missionaries is most 
acute. Fifteen are needed immediately. 
Our two hospitals are without a doctor 
—two of our doctors having entered 
the army, and the third being indef- 
initely at home on sick leave. The staff 
should comprise four doctors at all 
times. 

Three additional nurses are ae 
sought. 

Buildings estimated to cost $152, 000 
are needed for the departments of 
evangelism, education, medicine and a 
residence for the business manager. 

The Board has appropriated $25,000 
for the provision of a linguist for work 
in the field. He will reduce the ver- 
naculars of the tribes among whom we 
work to writing and will compile small 
but adequate grammars and diction+ 
aries. Future missionaries will be 
obliged to study these vernaculars, thus 
enabling them to teach and preach 
without the services of an interpreter. 
The linguist will also translate portions 
of the Scriptures, promote adult lit- 
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eracy and prepare and publish Chris- — 


tian literature. “As far as we know,” 


writes Miss Sue Weddell in “You'll 
Want to Know,” “This is the first de-— 


nomination to launch out on a literacy 
plan of such deep, wide scope.” 
In 1960 the centennial of our Liberia 


Mission will be celebrated. That Board — 


has set itself the task of enlisting, as a 


minimum, a staff of 35 missionaries and - 


the completion of the building opera-— 


tions by the anniversary year. 
achieve this two-fold goal it is esti- 


mated that within three years the pres- - 


ent budgetary provision will have to 


Tod 


be doubled and gradually increased - 


from that point until it provides an— 


annual budget of $135,000. . . . The re- 


cruiting of new and replacement of 


personnel should proceed at the rate of 
at least six new missionaries a year. . 


Two needs should be met through 
co-operation: a 


interdenominational 
school for missionary children; and a 
co-operative business house and book 
store in Monrovia. 


A Call to Action 


In proportion as we invest—our 


prayers, talents, manpower and money > 


—will we reap dividends, the dividends 
of precious blood-bought souls brought 
into the Kingdom of God. So let this 
Epiphany Appeal meet with enthusias- 
tic response, let the prayers be constant 
and fervent, let the gifts be large and 
freely given. Let us arise and resolve 
at whatever cost of self-denial, to grap- 
ple in right earnest, as we have never 
yet done, with the stupendous work of 
supplanting the 3,000 years’ consol- 
idated empire of Satan in the wide 
world by the establishment of Messiah’s 
reign. 


“From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s | 


farthest coast, 
Through gates of pearl streams in the 
countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
‘Alleluia! Alleluia!’ ” 
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The Forward Movement 
in Missions 
| (Continued from page 2) 


Deeper insight and a longer perspec- 

tive make it reasonable to expect that 

the brightest chapter in the whole 
apostolic advance of the Gospel is yet 
to be written, and that right soon. 

For one thing, the horizons of the 
world have drawn so close together 
during the past five years that the 
whole globe has become a neighbor- 
hood. It is now fairly evident to every- 
body that no man can be wholly indif- 
ferent to the happiness of any other 
man. The uncanny achievements of 
technology, produced largely by these 
two great world wars, have converted 
the race into a community, and in these 
close quarters the salvation of each is 
involved in the salvation of all. We 
must lift up our eyes to the global 
view. In an unexpected way it is prov- 
ing true that the wrath of man shall 
praise God. The war will help foreign 
missions. 

Then, too, there is great promise in 
the new spirit that has come over the 
entire missionary enterprise in our 
day. It was crystallized at Madras in 
1938 and is now a part of every far- 
reaching missionary policy. It calls for 
a new type of missionary, a spiritual 
ambassador who will go in the bonds 
of brotherhood and with the attitude of 
serving love. It aims at an autonomous 
Church, or at least an indigenous 
Church. It eliminates the word “for- 
eign” with all of its implications. It 
rests back more completely upon the 
Gospel and reflects more accurately the 
spirit of Christ. It promises to give new 
vitality and youth to the entire apos- 
tolic thrust beyond the seas. - 

Moreover, on the home front there 
are indications that a new surge of in- 
terest in overseas missions is on the 
way. All this discussion about the post- 
war world and all these plans for en- 
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during peace have required many thou- 
sands of minds to apply themselves for 
the first time to a world-wide view of 
things. Any global policy of politics or 
economics must reckon with the moral 
and cultural differences between those 
groups that profess Christ and those 
that do not. Statesmen are openly ac- 
knowledging the influence of missionary 
Christianity in the present world strug- 
gle, and they frankly realize its in- 
fluence in fashioning a post-war world. 
Great numbers of men in the armed 
services will return to testify in a new 
and surprising way to what they have 
observed about the effect of Christian 
missions in the remote corners of hu- 
man habitation. Already their stories 
of amazement are coming in. All these 
elements will foster.a much wider 
range of interest in our cause than 
hitherto. 

Finally, the new spirit which seems 
to be laying hold of the Lutheran 
churches in America will be reflected 
in the work of missions. Specifically, 
the United Lutheran Church seems ‘to 
be about to renew her youth. There 
are many indications that the agencies 
of the Church are preparing to attack 
their work with new vigor and aggres- 
siveness. The mighty achievements of 
physical force in wartime will have 
their parallel in nobler undertakings 
and loftier attainments for the King- 
dom of God. It has always been so; it 
will not fail this time. A great and 
effectual field will soon be opened be- 
fore us, a field with opportunities 
hitherto unmatched in all our history. 
Already the stream of recruits has be- 
gun to flow into the ranks of foreign 
missionaries. Surely funds will not be 
lacking. And may God in His grace 
grant courage and insight to our Board, 
vigor and wisdom to our staff of secre- 
taries, and devotion and success to our 
representatives, our ambassadors in 
Christ’s name on the overseas fields. 
So shall we enter upon a Forward 
Movement in Missions. 


MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


SUNDAY MORNING INTERMISSION—Mrs. Lathrop has her hands full 


I STRUGGLED vainly with the zipper on 
Bobby Reisner’s leggings. It would go 
neither up nor down. A bit of cloth 
was caught in the teeth, and there the 
thing stayed. He sighed patiently. I 
smiled at him. 

“Shall I keep on holding. in my fat 
little stomach?” His tone was a bit 
anxious. Apparently he didn’t enjoy 
the only thing he could do to help. 

“Sit down a minute and rest. Then 
we'll try it again.” 

His waistline returned to normal. 

“Are you really that fat?” I asked, 
trying to keep the amazement out of 
my tone. “Or are you teasing me?” 

“‘T'm not teasing. That’s how big I 
really am.” He turned to find a chair. 
His elbow knocked one of the figures of 
the wise men that we had arranged so 
patiently. Over they all went like a 
string of ninepins. Wise men, camels 
and sand—what a mess! 

“T didn’t mean to do it!” His lip 
quivered and he clutched a bit des- 
perately at the offending zipper. “T’ll 
just go home with it this way.” 

“Let’s straighten up the sand table 
first. Then we'll have one more try. 
If that doesn’t do the trick, I guess 
we'll have to let you go home and see 
whether mother is any better at fixing 
zippers than Iam. There, the wise men 
are all fixed up again. Where are they 
going? Do you know?” 

Guilelessly he began to tell me the 
story again, while I went back to work 
on the zipper. 

Mrs. Fulton stuck her head around 
the door. “I thought you were still here. 
Somebody said that you had gone up- 
stairs, but I didn’t think you could get 
past me without my seeing you. There’s 
a lady here to see you.” 

Behind her, I recognized Mrs. Coles. 
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Behind her was little Artie Coles. 

“Good morning! I’m so glad to see 
you. We missed Artie at all the Christ- 
mas festivities.” 

“He’s had a miserable cold, but he'd © 
much better now. He has a present he 
wanted to give you, but when it came 
time to get ready for Sunday schoo! 
this morning he suddenly got S-H-Y— 
you know how it is. So I came along 
to carry it for him.” 

“For me? Why Artie, that’s lovely.” 


‘Apparently I hadn’t succeeded in mak- 


ing him understand that we gave gifts 
“white gifts,’ to the needy at Christ- 
mas rather than to each other. Still. 
this was no time to mention the matter 
Poor little Artie needed all the con- 
fidence any of us could give him. 

Artie buried his face in his mother’s 
coat. Only one eye peeped out. “Oper 
it,” he mumbled into the folds of cloth. 

“May I?” I made a great fuss about 
unwrapping the gift. With great self- 
control, I refrained from glancing at my 
wrist-watch. It must be almost time 
for the service to start. “A hanky! Just 
what I need—and such a pretty one’ 
Oh, thank you, Artie.” 

“Artie’s very fond of you,” said Mrs) 
Coles. “He never misses his prayers: 
and he likes the ones you have taught 
him so much.” 

Apparently Bobby thought he hac 
been ignored long enough. 


“J don’t say my prayers,” he an- 
nounced. 
“You don’t?” Mrs. Coles used the 


shocked tone grownups seem to reserve 
for the misdemeanors of children: 
“Oh, sometimes I say them at night 
But when I want to say my prayer a’ 
the table my mother won’t let me.” 
“She won’t?” echoed Artie’s mother 
By this time Artie was enough inter- 
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ested in the conversation to poke his 
head out and have a good look at this 
evildoer who was upsetting his mother 
‘so much. 

“No, she won’t.” His tone was de- 

fiant. “I say, ‘Let’s say grace,’ and she 
says, ‘No, let’s eat.’” 
_ With one of the swift transitions shy 
children often show, Artie took the 
floor. “Then, then you ought to just 
‘bow your head and say it anyhow— 
and you ought, you ought, to hit her in 
the teeth!” 

“Artie!” The anger and mortification 
his mother felt were clear in every 
word and gesture. “Aren’t you ashamed 
to talk like that? And in front of your 
Sunday school teacher, too! Oh, mercy! 
Don’t start to cry. Now you will have 
to go straight home instead of staying 
with the other children during church. 
And I had counted so on going to 
church for a change. You didn’t get to 
Sunday school, and now you can’t stay 
at all. We're going home. I’m so 
sorry, Mrs. Lathrop.” 

Bobby, looking as angelic as though 
-he had not precipitated the crisis, re- 
garded me thoughtfully. He nodded. 
“She hollers a lot, doesn’t she?” 

“Tet’s see that zipper, now. Maybe 
it will move this time.” 

I knelt beside my cherubic friend and 
bent my head to see what I was doing. 
A tug at my shoulder nearly threw me 
off balance. 

I looked up to see Joan, clad in her 
choir vestments, looking as though 
Lucifer and all his angels were after 
her. She thrust a comb into my hand 
in a gesture that was rough—not to say 
rude. 

“Mrs. French is choir mother this 
month, and she combed my hair the 
wrong way, and I can’t find a mirror 
to fix it myself; but everyone says it 
looks awful. Fix it for me quick— 
please!” 

As swiftly as possible, I went through 
the motions of satisfying her vanity, 
and sent her on her way with a re- 
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assuring pat. “You look very nice.” 

“Well, Bobby, I’m not having much 
luck, am I?” I knelt beside him again. 

“Mother!” exclaimed a voice from the 
hall. “There you are!” Mark’s manner 
held none of the polish of Stanley meet- 
ing Livingstone in the wilds of Africa. 
More like Balboa discovering the 
Pacific, I decided. 

“T’ve been looking for you every- 
where. Dad said to find you and tell 
you to make sure someone sits near 
Mrs. Matthews and shows her the 
places in the book. He saw her com- 
ing, and he knew you’d met her. So if 
you can sit with her, all right; but if 
you can’t, be sure someone does who 
will be friendly.” 

“And did he say it all in one breath 
like that?” 

“No; but mother, it’s getting late. 
The processional’s just about starting.” 

“They'll just have to start, won’t 
they, Bobby?” The anxious look van- 
ished. He beamed at me. 

“T don’t think my stomach will get 
cold. I can go home, even if I’m not all 
fastened up.” 

“What's the matter?” asked Mark. 

“The zipper on Bobby’s leggings is 
stuck.” 

“Here, let me try it.” He began to 
work at the contrary mechanism. 

It was my turn to urge haste. “Come 
along, Mark. Bobby will be all right if 
he goes straight home.” 

“In a minute. This is beginning to 
give. I felt it that time. Stick in your 
stomach, can’t you Bobby?” 

“Tt’s stucked in all the way, now!” 
Bobby’s patience was wearing thin. 

“Got it!” cried Mark. “Okay, Bobby, 
old man. You’re all fixed up. Now 
don’t let it happen again. When you 
pull up the zipper, keep the cloth out 
of the way—like this.” 

“Good-by, Bobby,’ I interrupted, 
“see you next week. Come on, Mark.” 

As we headed upstairs, I was wishing 
that the period between church and 
Sunday school were three times as long. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


How the Synod of Ohio Faeeaded Its Quota 


WHEN a synod as large as the Ohio 
Synod not only reaches 145 percent 
in its Lutheran World Action appeal, 
but does this as the culmination of a 
three-year record at that level, the 
Church pricks up its ears and takes 
notice. The initial reaction of admira- 
tion is followed by curiosity to know 
just what accounts for such remarkable 
achievement, If there is “magic for- 
mula” involved, some of the rest of us 
should be let in on it! 

With this objective in mind, we se- 
cured the plan worked out by Director 
Henry C. Roehner, D.D., and Assistant 
Director —Tom B. Homrighausen, and 
took it apart to see what made it tick. 
Over their protests and in spite of their 
blushes, we think we can give you the 
answer. It can be summed up as: (1) 
absolute devotion to the cause; (2) ad- 
vance planning down to the minutest 
detail; and (8) insistence on’ personal 
follow-through which spared neither 
the director nor his assistants. It’s the 
kind of magic that will work for any- 
body who works it. 


Methods Employed 

A complete account will fill a small 
book. Organization and basic materials 
were not unlike those of many other 
synods. The significant differences were 
in the procedures used. Here are some 
of them: 
@ Literature and envelopes were se- 
cured in bulk by the director who with 
his captains personally delivered them, 
together with complete plans and ma- 
terials, to every congregation in the 
synod. Pastors not answering letters 
were contacted—all chance of error or 
misunderstanding was eliminated. Of- 
fering envelopes were to have mem- 
bers’ names written on them and 
stamped envelopes with form letters 
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were supplied to accompany them. It 
was made plain that final results by 
congregations would be published. | 
@ A mailing list of 3,000 congregational 
officers and leaders was gathered, so 
that information and materials might: 
be sent directly to them, enlisting their: 
support of the appeal in their cangrega-i 
tions. 

@ The synodical officers and wieilietion 
were urged to put their influence be- 
hind the appeal. Offerings were se- 
cured from Sunday schools, mission- 
ary societies and other organizations. 
@ In the many letters sent, a high spir- 
itual motive was stressed, urging all to 
go the limit for Christ, not just meet a 
quota. This accounted for much of the 
excess raised, for while about $4300 
came from Sunday schools and $2,000) 
from societies, 216 of the synod’s 280 
congregations went beyond 100 percent 
including 25 which doubled quotas, 5 
which tripled them, 3 which quadrupled 
them and one which reached 541 per- 
cent. 


The Heart of the Mater 


We asked Dr. Roehner some specific 
questions, and found that his answers: 
went to the heart of the matter. We 
pass them on as worthy of consider- 
able thought. 

Q. Dr. Roehner, what was the em- 
phasis of your approach to Lutheram 
World Action? 

A. The heart appeal of Lutherar 
World Action is the fact that it is spe~ 
cifically Christ’s work through 
Church. We stressed that Christ car- 
ries on and accomplishes this, His work. 
in and through His devoted followers 
by their fellowship in service, by their 
offerings of gratitude and love for Him: 
and that Christ counts on them for thei 
wholehearted response. 
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Q. Did you find the appeal harder 
to put over as goals were set higher? 
A. No! It was definitely easier in 
1944 than in the previous year. The 
pastors, because of the previous suc- 
cessful experience, started out with the 
assurance that the full quota with excess 
would be raised. The educational train- 
ing of the previous years continued and 
increased. We made no comparison 
between the quotas of 1943 and 1944, 
We did not even mention the increase. 
We stressed the need, the opportunity, 
the privilege of helping Christ in His 
work. ; 

Resutts: 1943 total offering $54,283.88 

excess $16,994.33 
1944 total offering $61,753.66 

excess $19,292.20 


Q. Would you mention any sig- 


nificant factor that contributed to the 
outstanding success of the synod? 

A. The personal contact from the 
very beginning of the appeal to the 
end, from the directors on down 
through captains to the pastors to the 
individual members of each congrega- 
tion, emphasizing the spiritual as the 
prime factor. 


The best thing about this record of 
the Ohio Synod is that it is not an 
isolated case, but is typical of results 
achieved by the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of Church leaders in many areas. 
It is upon this fact that our confident 
expectations of success for the 1945 Lu- 
theran World Action Appeal are based. 
Dr. Roehner and the rest have pointed 
out the “way”—it’s up to the rest of us 
to furnish the “will”! 


Federal Councils 1944 Meeting 


Associate General Secretary Roswell 
P. Barnes in an official review of the 
proceedings of the Federal Council in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28-30 quotes 
veteran representatives in attendance 
in an appraisal of the primary impor- 
tance of this meeting: “It was the best 
meeting in thirty-eight years,” and “as 
the chief co-operative agency of Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches in Amer- 
ica, the Council is moving forward with 
a clear sense of direction and with the 
whole-hearted participation of its con- 
stituent churches. 

“The attendance of 425 members and 
_alternates out of a possible 551, many 
of them holding the highest offices in 
their respective churches, indicated 
clearly the importance attributed to the 
Council. In the delegation of one 
church were its present moderator, four 
ex-moderators and the presidents of 
four of its theological seminaries.” 

The first important item of business 
was the applications for-membership in 
the Council. The application of the 
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Russian Orthodox Church in America 
was accepted and that of the Univer- 
salist Church rejected. The admission 
of the former, with a membership of 
300,000, raises the number of member 
churches to twenty-six. 

One of the most significant features of 
the meeting was the presentation of the 
report of a commission of Christian 
scholars on “The Relation of the Church 
to the War in the Light of the Christian 
Faith. The Commission had been ap- 
pointed by the Council upon authoriza- 
tion of the biennial meeting of 1942 and 
was representative of widely divergent 
points of view. The report has been 
characterized as the most important 
American contribution in our genera- 
tion to Christian thinking upon this 
problem. Prof. Robert L. Calhoun of ° 
Yale Divinity School, chairman, pre- 
sented the report. 

The gist of some of the other actions 
taken by the Council is as follows: 

1. A statement on the duty of the 
churches in the nation today, empha- 
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sizing the need for greater spiritual 
discipline and moral strength. 

2. A statement on maintaining the 
separation of church and state, oppos- 
ing the establishing of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. 

3. Support of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals for a world organization, with 
full recognition of their “present limi- 
tations and with determination to over- 
come them.” 

4. A recommendation that congres- 
sional action on the matter of peace- 
time compulsory military training be 
deferred until after the war, without 
expressing judgment for or against such 
training. 

5. A resolution on venereal disease 
control and promiscuity, calling for an 
attack upon the problem on four fronts 
—the health, the welfare, the legal and 
the moral fronts—and asking the gov- 
ernment to publish the facts. 

6. A request to Congress to revise the 
present individual income tax law and 
procedure with regard to deductions 
for contributions to churches and other 
voluntary community agencies. 

7. A message of Christian greetings 
to the men and women away from home 
in the service of our nation, including 
prisoners of war. 

8. Greetings to the British Council of 
Churches. 

9. Instructions to the Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee to consider the ad- 
visability of constituting a Commission 
on the Recruiting of the Ministry. 

10. A resolution urging the adoption 
by all religious bodies of a voluntary 
code to guide such behaviour and action 


as have a bearing upon relationships. 


among religious groups in the com- 
munity either at home or abroad. ; 

Releases on Items 1, 2 and 3 will be 
published in later issues of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

The Council elected as officers for the 
next biennium: Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the Methodist Church, pres- 
ident; Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president 
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of Morehouse College, vice-president; 
the Rev. W. Glenn Roberts, recording 
secretary;, and Mr. Harper Sibley, 
treasurer, 

At the service for the inauguration of 
the new officers in Trinity Cathedral, 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, the 
retiring president, stressed the im- 
portance of the Church’s giving the 
world an example in its own life, and 
particularly in the relationship between 
its various branches, of the kind of 
unity that is needed among the nations. 
He emphasized the necessity of co- 
operation as a preparation for ultimate 
unity and the important part that the 
Federal Council played in promoting 
this co-operation between the different 
branches of the Christian Church. 


U. L. C. A. Commissioner 
Harry F. Baughman Writes: 


Dr. Rospert Lowry CaLHoun’s REPORT 

Is it possible to arrive at a distinctive 
Christian understanding of the war? Is 
God aloof from His tortured world? Is 
the war a direct and fearful act of 
Divine judgment upon a wicked world? 
Is it a stunning defeat for God’s pur- 
poses? What of the place and task of 
the Church and of its members in a 
war-torn world? 

These and other questions equally 
acute were considered in the report of 
“A Commission of Christian Scholars 
on the Relation of the Church to the 
War in the Light of the Christian 
Faith.” The report, presented on behalf 
of the Commission by Dr. Robert 
Lowry Calhoun, was a scholarly survey 
of the conditions contributing to what 
was termed “The Present Thirty Years’ 
War,” and a realistic facing of the prob- 
lems it raises for the Church and Chris- 
tian people. Here was no superficial 
generalization that “war was caused by 
sin” nor a Pippa optimism ‘“God’s in 
His Heaven, all’s right with the world,” 
but a penetrating, realistic, inclusive 
presentation of the truths, historical and 
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theological, which bear upon the ques- 
tions men are asking today. It is not 
possible here to summarize the well- 
knit and extended reasoning of this re- 
port. The report itself is a significant 
contribution to contemporary Christian 
thinking and is commended in its en- 
tirety to all thoughtful, interested 
church men. 


Dr. Henry Smite Lerer’s REPORT 

Iv is reported that the churches of the 
United States have been accumulating 
during wartime prosperity funds which 
now amount to $500,000,000 for the re- 
building and renovation of property as 
soon as the war’s end releases men and 
materials. This sounds like commend- 
able foresight and prudent administra- 
tion. It may be a cause for question 
and embarrassment, according to Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, American Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches. 
He addressed the Federal Council of 


Churches after Dr. William Temple of 
the British Council had described the 
task confronting the congregations of 
England, where thousands of churches 
and homes of their constituents have 
been demolished or damaged. Con- 
fronted with a colossal task of recon- 
struction themselves, these churches 
have appropriated $5,000,000 for the re- 
lief and rehabilitation in Europe. 

“How,” asked Dr. Leiper, “in the face 
of this sacrificial sharing can we justify 
the expenditure upon our own undam- 
aged churches of a half billion dollars, 
unless we have contributed commen- 
surably to the needs of world-wide 
Christendom?” 

Step by step, instance by instance, 
this engaging speaker presented a 
sobering picture of world needs to 
which no single group can possibly 
minister, but which prompt, effective, 
and united action by all Christians may 
greatly alleviate. 


American Government and the Vatican 


Federal Council's Declaration on Church and State 


Against Ambassador to Vatican 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 29. 

For more than one hundred and fifty 
years our nation has cherished its heri- 
tage of the separation of church and 
state. When this principle was first 
adopted and written into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States it was an or- 
iginal experiment, without precedent in 
Europe. The formulation and the main- 
tenance of this principle throughout our 
history has been one of the most im- 
portant contributions of our country to 
political theory and practice. 

The separation of church and state 
has been our great bulwark of religious 
freedom in America. It has insured a 
policy of equal treatment of all re- 
ligious bodies by the national govern- 
ment. It has afforded to every church 
an equal opportunity to develop its in- 
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herent possibilities. It has thereby pro- 
vided a spiritual climate favorable to 
good will and co-operation among Prot- 
estants, Roman Catholics and Jews. 

All who treasure our historic achieve- 
ment in religious liberty and. a spirit of 
mutual respect and friendliness among 
the diverse religious groups must be 
zealous to maintain the principle of the 
separation of church and state and to 
defend it against any measure that 
might prove to be an entering wedge 
for breaking it down. 

It is for this reason that we are firmly 
opposed to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the United 
States and the Vatican. To establish 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
would confer upon one church a special 

(Continued on page 27) 
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PEOPLE, PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 


Parish and Church School Board's December Meeting a 


Survey of Operations 


REGULAR meetings of the Parish and 
Church School Board go quite un- 
noticed by pastors and members of the 
congregations of our Church. But if 
should suddenly 


this Board’s work 


stop, few failures among our general 
agencies would register more directly 
in the parishes of the United Lutheran 
Church. Preparing literature and plan- 
ning a program may seem routine, but 
they are exacting, searching tasks. The 
two-day meeting of the Parish and 
Church School Board in Advent’s first 
week was held in the shadow of to- 
morrow’s need for Christ. In its reports 
was the lingering image of tasks accom- 


plished. This meeting did not make ~ 


major decisions. It was a time for 
evaluating the work, now fairly 
launched, which must be carried to 
completion in the next few years. 


People 


To lead the Board through this 
period Dr. Amos J. Traver was again 
chosen president. For the past two 
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years he has with understanding and 
vigor filled this responsible office. To 
succeed Dr. C. C. Rasmussen, who goes 
to the Board of Publication, Dr. R. 
Homer Anderson was chosen vice-pres- 


Amos John Traver, 
D.D., re-elected 
President of the 

Board 


~ 


R. Homer Anderson, 
D.D., elected 
* Vice-president 


ident. The office of treasurer, held for 
many years by Dr. C. P. Wiles, was 
given to Dr. J. Harold Mumper. 

For the last two years, during his ill- 
ness and retirement, the Board has. 
been especially mindful of Dr. Wiles’ 
splendid service. Now with his death 
in October the record is suddenly 
closed. Reverently and gratefully the 
Board was proud to record in its min- 
utes its tribute to a distinguished 
leader and Christian. “He lived close 
to his Lord. . . . The value of his serv- 
ice to his church, his Lord, and his gen- 
eration can never be fully estimated.” 

Action was also taken regretfully on 
the resignation of Mrs. Mabel B. Fen- 
ner, our cheerful, charming, and able 
director of children’s work, and secre- 
tary for the Children of the Church 
program. She will lay down her duties 
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‘church which af- 


to accept other re- 
sponsibilities in her 
home as soon as a 
successor can be 
secured. 


Problems 

In his report Dr. 
Traver stressed two 
of the most dif- 
ficult of the prob- 
lems the Board and 
its staff have been 
facing. One is a 
tension within the 


fects the work of 
the Board most 
specifically as it tries to prepare lit- 
erature interpreting the Bible. Much 
earnest discussion was given to the task 
of discovering an honest, constructive 
and satisfying solution. 

The other has to do with what the 
president called the “miracle of produc- 
tion.” Quite apart from difficulties 
created by wartime shortages the prep- 
aration of the Christian Growth Series 
as the co-operative effort of three 
churches, three boards, three editors, 
and three printing plants, all widely 
separated, is an extremely complex and 
bewildering undertaking. Nevertheless, 
as this report is written all units for all 
age groups for the first year have 
cleared the editor’s desk. 

At the same time, the Augsburg Uni- 
form Course has been undergoing a 
thorough revamping, and is just now 
making its debut in our Sunday schools. 


Program 

In spite of the all-consuming de- 
mands of the literature, the wider pro- 
motional activities of the Board have 
not been neglected. Many significant 
items were reported: 
® The 356 meetings for introducing the 
Christian Growth Series reached more 
than half of the congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church and presented 
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They Must Be Reached 


the series to more 
than 17,000 work- 
ers. This was an 
effective and wel- 
comed service to 
the congregations. 
@ The Board agreed 
to continue the suc- 
cessful co-opera- 
tion with the Lu- 
ther League in the 
promotion of Youth 
Sunday. The date 
for 1945 has been 
set for September 
23. The recommen- 
dations of a joint 
committee of the 
Luther League and this Board for closer 
co-operation in a youth program were 
heartily accepted. 

® The resumption this year of the re- 
gional conferences for synodical leaders 
of parish education was approved. 
@The theme for Parish Education 
Month is to be: “Reaching and Teach- 
ing.” The emphasis is to be on the en- 
listment of pupils in the Sunday school 
and the improvement of teaching with 
our new literature. 

® Authorization was given to the prep- 
aration of two brief courses in mimeo- 
graphed form for use with interme- 
diates and seniors in summer schools 
and youth camps. 

@ In spite of many serious difficulties, 
there was a sizable increase in the 
number of course cards presented in 
the leadership education program of 
our church. 

@ Adult work continues to be the for- 
gotten area of our educational program. 
® Youth work, especially among inter- 
mediates and seniors, is being promoted 
with new heart. A greatly increased 
enrollment in youth camps is expected 
this next summer. 

@ The theme for this year’s Children 
of the Church Festivals is to be “Let’s 
Bring Them All.” The keynote is 
reaching the unreached. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


WISE MEN 

Read Isaiah 60: 1-6 and Matthew 2: 1-11. 

Tue Magi, or “wise men” of the East, 
were renowned leaders of thought and 
advisers of kings—“great” in learning 
and influence. But all seekers after 
truth may become “wise men” in un- 
derstanding the things of the Kingdom 
and in appreciating life’s true meanings 
and relations. 


Lift up thine eyes round about, and see. 
Isaiah 60: 4. 

Have Viston, “Some folks don't look 
up until they are flat on their backs.” 
The truly wise look up and out at all 
times—away from their individual 
needs and interests—and seek to know 
more about the pulsating world in 
which they live, the outspread universe, 
and God the Creator. The man of vi- 
sion looks behind the veil and recog- 
nizes spiritual realities. He studies the 
signs of the times as related to world 
currents of thought and conduct. Above 
all, the far-seeing Christian studies the 
needs and problems of humanity and 
offers God’s salvation. With prophetic 
vision he sees the nations redeemed— 
as “they all gather themselves together 
... from far,” to worship and serve in 
Christ’s Kingdom. 


For we saw his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. Matthew 2: 2. 

Conract Heaven. As “wise men of 
the East” looked into the heavens to 
learn the meaning of happenings on this 
planet, so the truly wise of every race 
and time seek contact with heaven and 
its Creator through reason and faith, 
As the wise men followed a special star 
to the Saviour and “rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy” in their spiritual 


quest, so may we with the wisest ‘and 


best of all nations rejoice as we follow 
in the star-lit path of revelation to the 
God of the heavens incarnate in Jesus. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


They found him in the temple, sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing 
them and asking them questions. Luke 
2: 46. 

Srexk tue Truts. “No one can be 
truly educated who lacks a knowledge 
of the Bible.’ When Jesus at age 
twelve studied the Scriptures with 
learned theologians, He set the example 
for all who would gain wisdom. God's 
Word throws light upon origins, as seen 
through the look backward in the 
Genesis; upon destiny, through the look 
forward in the Prophecies and prom- 
ises; upon God and heaven, through 
the look upward in the Gospel of Christ. 
Jesus; upon human nature and spir- 
itual regeneration, through the look in- 
ward in the Law of sin’s condemnation 
and love's redemption; and upon duty, 
through the look outward in the world- 
wide mission presented in the Epistles. 


So to think as to think soberly. Romans 
12; 3. 

“Tink Soperty.” Much sober think- 
ing will be needed by world leaders in 
their efforts to reconcile differences 
among the nations and by all peace- 
makers during the crucial days ahead. 
George Eastman said, “Business men 
the last few years have been buying 
their tickets from station to station, 
with little assurance of arriving at their 
destinations.” Long-range plans must 
be formulated; judicious thinking and 
constructive acting must be in evi- 
dence, if the ultimate goals of peace and 
well-being are to be attained in a new 
world order—and in one’s personal 
experience, 


Walk humbly before thy God. Micah 
6: 8. 

“Wank Humety.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin as a youth was rather tall but none 
too humble—until one day at the home 
of Cotton Mather he bumped his head 
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against a ceiling beam and his host re- 
marked, “Better stoop a little as you 
go through life, Ben, it will save you 
many a hard knock.” Young Ben took 
the hint and became a humble seeker 
after knowledge as to how to solve life’s 
problems. The wise man sees himself 
in true perspective, and, like the Magi, 
kneels before God in worship. He 
hearkens to Micah’s admonition, “Walk 


humbly,” and John’s, “Walk even as 
He walked”—as did the Lord Jesus. 


“TgacH me, O Lord, the way of Thy 
statutes. .. . Make me to understand 
the way of Thy precepts: So shall I 
meditate on Thy wondrous works... . 
Quicken Thou me according to Thy 
word. ... And make me to go in the 
path of Thy commandments.” Amen. 


The Church and the Press 


H. F. KRETSCHMANN, Editor, "Salt Lake City Telegram," Describes 


Some of Their “Mutual Concerns" 


THE preservation of freedom of ex- 
pression is essential to the church and 
press alike. At this time (1944) para- 
mount common interests are: (1) the 
peace settlement, and (2) the problem 
of maintaining moral standards at home. 
Under this latter Mr. Kretschmann 
said: 

“We must guard against a moral let- 
down after this war—but again I have 
no blueprint to offer. I only know that 
the emphasis must be placed on the 
wholesome influences of home, of 
church, of normal community life—and 
that we have a common interest and a 
common responsibility in seeking to 
solve the problem along those lines. 

“We have a common interest in 
guarding against the emergence of a 
new Hitler—not just in Germany, but 
anywhere in the world, even in this 
country. 

“We both know what dictatorship 
means and we both abhor it as the 
| antithesis of everything we both stand 
for. We know it means war instead of 
peace, inhumanity instead of justice, 
brutality instead of charity, hate instead 
of love, repression and slavery and 
atheism instead of freedom and broth- 
erhood and faith. 

“We dare not have the evil of Hitler- 
ism in the world again—and we won’t 
have it if we religiously guard our free- 
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dom of expression. Nothing is more 
certain to spell the doom of a Hitler 
than the maintenance of freedom of ex- 
pression in the churches and in the 
newspapers. 

“We know from experience that the 
first thing the dictators do is throttle 
the church and the press. Why? Be- 
cause they know they cannot continue 
to live and hold their power if these two 
great forces open men’s minds and lift 
men’s hearts to know the truth and feel 
the divinely-given freedom and dignity 
of the human spirit. 

“It is our common responsibility to 
guard against dictatorship—not just 
here at home by defending the free- 
doms we enjoy in America, but else- 
where in the world by encouraging the 
establishment or the strengthening of 
those freedoms everywhere. 

“We know what those freedoms mean 
to America. We have seen what their 
absence means in other countries. This 
war is a challenge to the churches and 
to the newspapers to strive to establish, 
and to fight to preserve, freedom of hu- 
man expression—which is the freedom 
of the human spirit—for so long as the 
human spirit is free we know no dic- 
tator can long keep men in bondage.” 

(Mr. Kretschmann, who is the son of Prof. 
T. W. Kretschmann of Susquehanna University, 


spore to the Salt Lake Ministerial Association. 
D. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


PARENTAL PART IN MARRIAGE 

@ I have read that in almost all countries 
the parents have a great deal to do with 
selection of the marriage partners of their 
children. In some countries they actually 
make the matches and the couple have lit- 
tle or no voice in the matter. In this land, 
young people make their own choices and 
pay little or no attention to their parents’ 
views. Emotion and infatuation seem to 
be the deciding factors. Isn’t this the rea- 
son for our high divorce rate? Ought not 
parents take a larger part in making these 
selections? 

Parents should, in most cases, have a 
large part in helping to make the choice 
of a marriage partner. But the big 
question is: How shall they do it under 
present conditions? : 

Certainly parents will not accomplish 
much if they do little about giving their 
adolescent children guidance and help 
until they fear a certain romance is go- 
ing to wind up in marriage, and then 
arbitrarily try to break up the attach- 
ment and prevent marriage. Arbitrary 
action is rarely acceptable. 

First. Cultivate your own personal- 
ities and become such wholesome, at- 
tractive persons that your children con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, adopt your 
type of qualities as those to be desired 
in friends and partners. So order your 
home life that it sets the pattern for 
married life which your children will 
cherish. 

Second. Encourage confidential re- 
lationships with the young folks; wel- 
come all questions in a friendly way; 
endeavor to be understanding and sym- 
pathetic; do not “baby” your children, 
but help them to live up to their years. 
If you deal with children in this man- 
ner, you can also through the years 
help them to arrive at ideas of what 
makes a fine person of either sex. By 
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indirect reference, direct statements, 
expressed approval of certain traits in 
people and disapproval of others, by 
praising husband or wife for certain 
qualities, actions or skills, and by 
speaking of a desirable trait in some 
person of eminence you can assist chil- 
dren in acquiring right estimates of life. 

Third. Having done the first thing, or 
both, parents are in a position to give 
guidance as problems approach or even 
after they have arisen. Many things 
can be done if favorable conditions have 
been created through the years. If they 
feel safe in doing so, young people may 
request counsel before a problem be- 
comes acute. 


PARENTAL OPPOSITION 


@ I am a woman of thirty-six, unmarried 
and not very well satisfied with life. I 
have a small business, and, while I have 
not made much money, I have succeeded 
in making a modest living. I have a few 
friends in whom I can confide, and even 
with them I hesitate to share my inmost 
thoughts. 

For the failure of my life I am sorry to 
say I must blame my parents. They were 
too strict, and even after I was grown up 
they treated me as a child. Until several 
years after I started earning my own liv- 
ing I never had a chance to select my own 
clothes. Mother never wanted me to go 
out with other young people for fear that 
I might be led astray. I was censured 
every time I went out with a young man. 
Mother had the idea that I should give all 
my time to her. She almost always decided 
to what school, church, and community af- 
fairs I could go, and with whom I could 
go. I had two good opportunities to marry, 
but mother opposed it, and finally I gave 
it up, even though my desire was to marry. 
Father’s attitude was almost the same. 
Both of my parents are now dead, and I 
honor them for their interest in me and 
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for all they did for me, but their very 
limited viewpoint and their insistence that 
I do their will wrecked my life. I harbor 
no grudge. They probably did what they 
thought best. But I write this letter to 
urge other parents to deal in a more com- 
mon sense manner with their adolescent 
and grownup children. 

Ir will give you poor comfort to be 
told that your experience has been the 
portion of a good number of young 
women and young men. Often enough 
the outcome has been far more tragic 
than in your case. In some instances 
such well-intentioned but unenlight- 
ened action has been the cause of sui- 
cide. Some misguided individuals have 
become bitter and resentful toward 
their parents and cynical toward life. 
Ugly personal traits have at times re- 
sulted. Others have lived out their days 
with a sense of having been cheated by 
life, abandoned by society, and of no 
value to the world. 

Parents are not to be encouraged to 
go to the opposite extreme, and allow 
their children and adolescents to run 
wild, do as they please, and practice 
no restraints. Parents need to acquire 
the best understanding of life at the 
various stages that is possible for them, 
and put it into practice. That will help 
them to deal wisely with their children, 
and help them to avoid such unhappy 
results. Many parents have had little 
opportunity to gain such understanding 
and, with all their faults, they have 
done the best they knew. 

You have a mighty advantage over 
many other persons who have suffered 
from a too strict rearing. You have 
come to realize the, situation and to es- 
timate it calmly. You hold no rancor. 
And the better half of your life lies 
before you. Knowing the facts as you 
do, you can cultivate good personality 
characteristics, increase your informa- 
tion, win friends, enter into life’s af- 
fairs, render Christian service, and 
have a fair share of life’s pleasures. 
Many a woman has lived her life alone 
with a large measure of satisfaction. 
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Your life is still in your hands for you 
are comparatively young. Make the 
most of it. 


DIFFERENCES AND LIKENESSES 


® Do children become more alike as they 
grow up, or do they become more widely 
different? 

In practically all instances the like- 
nesses decrease and the differences in- 
crease. There are two very strong rea- 
sons for these changes. 

There are never any two children 
who are alike at birth. No matter how 
much they resemble one another, they 
are very different. “Identical” twins 
are not wholly alike, and there is good 
biological ground for this fact. But 
children of the same parents have a 
great many likenesses at birth and they 
persist for a long time thereafter. But 
mighty differences, along with like- 
nesses, are enfolded in the genes of the 
chromosomes from the very time of 
conception. More and more of these 
differences develop as a child becomes 
older and the outer world’s stimulation 
calls forth responses and brings into 
being actual differences. So nature it- 
self tends toward differences more than 
toward likenesses. 

Furthermore, as long as children live 
together in the home during their pre- 
school days the influences upon them 
are pretty much alike, though by no 
means entirely so. But when they start 
attending school and having increasing 
contacts with the outside world a larger 
and larger number of diverse influences 
pull them in various directions. Each 
new acquaintance made, every new lo- 
cality visited, each new relationship 
with people, every new project under- 
taken or problem faced, and all vital 
reading and investigations help to make 
an individual more widely different 
from all other persons. All of this is 
desirable, provided it does not go too 
far in one or two directions, make the 
person lopsided, and render him an 
utter misfit in human society. 
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UNBALANCED EDUCATION 


Better Distribution to Maintain Rural Equalities Advocated. 


Education Involved 


By GEORGE F. HELLICK, Fairview Farmstead Farms, Pa. 


In a church bulletin I read the fol- 
lowing quotation and feel it fits into my 
subject: “There is some loneliness in 
the lives of all of us, though we may 
not always realize it. We human be- 
ings separate ourselves from one an- 
other by our rivalries, fears, and mis- 
understandings. Things which divide us 
are many; things which unite us, few.” 

This applies to communities, states, 
and nations, and the cause of those 
rivalries and fears is the Civil War of 
vast pressure groups fighting to despoil 
each other, and by their actions are 
creating a bottleneck in the general 
field of distribution of all services to 
mankind, The term field of distribution 
has been recognized, heretofore, as per- 
taining only to retail or wholesale mer- 
chandising. To me and many others, 
the field of distribution means all serv- 
ices mankind perform in their daily 
lives in order to make a living. No man 
has a right to anything that will make 
it harder for others to live. 


A Definite Proposal 

A number of us believe that the only 
way to eliminate this groupism is by 
improving our educational system. For 
this reason we had the following reso- 
lution prepared and adopted: 


RESOLUTION 

The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by the members and as- 
sociate members of the National Retail Tea 
and Coffee Merchants’ Association, at their 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 18, 1944. 

Resolved: That all our colleges and uni- 
versities are a necessity of civilization and 
must be maintained regardless of religious, 
political, economic, and social changes. 
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The final control of these institutions re- 
sides in the trustees, regents, directors, 
governors, or whatever the controlling 
board is called. There are in the United 
States 1,700 separate institutions of higher 
learning. There are probably from 18,000 
to 25,000 persons from the various walks 
of life and businesses on these boards. Be- 
cause of the greater complexities in mod- 
ern life and the differences of opinion 
among various groups concerning the cost 
of living as it affects the general field of 
distribution, these institutions in co-opera- 
tion with business and agriculture can and 
will be in the future a larger factor in 
helping to bring about a balanced econ- 
omy. 

Therefore, be it resolved that all mem- 
bers and associate members of the National 
Retail Tea and Coffee Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation should: 

1. Become acquainted with as many 
trustees of institutions of higher learning 
as possible, 

2. Through such trustees become ac- 
quainted with the administration and 
members of the faculty of these institu- 

3. Promote a movement to encourage 
greater research by all schools in the gen- 
eral field of distribution and to increase 
the facilities of education in business and 
distribution. 

4. Because of the increased opportunities 
in the field of merchandising for home 
economists, textile chemists, we suggest 
that those curricula be given special at- 
tention. In order to bring this about, full 
co-operation with those engaged in the 
field of education and higher learning is 
called for, 


What is Educational Training For? 
To prepare us for complete living is 
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the function which education has to 
discharge. A-more even distribution of 
our general educational training is 
needed. 

Educators state that not more than 15 
percent of all people in our present civ- 
ilization are able to assimilate a full 
college training. Before the war there 
were 13 percent of our youth in col- 
leges. Educators state that 25 percent 
of those did not measure up and should 
have been directed into other channels 
of training for life’s work. This indi- 
cates that about 10 percent of our peo- 
ple receive a full college training, and 
at that rate the 1,700 institutions of 
higher learning in the country will be 
able to take care of more students. 


$2,500 Required 

What facilities have we to offer to the 
other 85 percent of our youth in order 
to raise the standard of educational 
training and prepare them for life and 
jobs for the future America? 

As agriculture is basic, I will confine 
the major portion of this talk to agri- 
cultural education. It costs approx- 
imately $2,500 of your money to train 
a man in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The cost of all college trained 
personnel is from $1,200 to $10,000 per 
student, depending on the institution 
that he attends. That applies to the 1,700 
colleges in the country, and is based on 
investment and other administrative 
costs, and does not take into considera- 
tion the amount of money the student 
pays for tuition, fees, room or board. 

Now let us return to our agricultural 
education program in which we spent 


- $2,500 to train a man. Very few of these 


men return to the soil or operate small 
farms. The majority of them are tech- 
nicians and engage in allied agricultural 
industries. Quite a number enter per- 
manently the farm co-operatives, and 
as managers of very large farms, to the 
extent that today we are short of agri- 
cultural teachers and this also applies 
to girls. We are short of home economic 
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and rural community leaders. Our agri- 
cultural colleges’ curriculum has been 
for highly specialized industrial farm- 
ing as well as a philosophy of scarcity 
by their economists. 

The trend today in education is: 
They don’t want any more people on 
the land. We have agricultural educa- 
tors and also big businessmen who say 
it was the competition for higher wages 
that reduced - Pennsylvania farmers’ 
population by 51,000 men. I say it was 
improper farm management and lack of 
vision and understanding of the prob- 
lem that reduced the farm population 
of the United States, because our econ- 
omists who have had the benefit of this 
training in colleges, have started a 
money economy in place of one of pro- 
duction. And further, they do not be- 
lieve that farming. or any vocation 
should be taught as a way of life. It’s 
all money ways. 

In 1790 we had 10 percent urban, 90 
percent rural; 1870 we had 50 percent 
urban, 50 percent rural; by 1940 we 
had shifted to between 70 percent urban 
and 30 percent rural which is a dan- 
gerous margin for our country. Today 
it is between 12 percent and 13 percent 
of actual workers on farms as compared 
to those engaged in other pursuits. One 
farmer now feeds more than eight city 
families. Statistics show that the far- 
mer is the shortest lived man in the 
nation, the business man second, and 
the factory worker longest. The farmer 
receives lowest standard of educational 
training of any group. 

Last February, the head of the eco- 
nomic department of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated in Des 
Moines, Iowa, that we must pay such 
high wages in the cities that will reduce 
the farm population still further. He 
overlooks the fact that in the major 
cities of the country, we have only one- 
half a baby to a family whereas it takes 
three babies to a family to reproduce 
the race. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE BIBLE FOR INDIVIDUALS 


What the Bible Has Meant to Great Men of All Ages 


Durine the momentous meeting of 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in Cairo last December, one 
American correspondent reported that 
the head of the Chinese Republic arose 
early every morning, in order to devote 
an uninterrupted half hour: to Bible 
reading and to prayer. 

This was an interesting, but not a 
novel piece of news. For throughout 
history, the great men of all ages and 
of all nations have been regular read- 
ers of the Bible. 

“Believe me, sir, never a night goes 
by, be I ever so tired, but I read the 
Word of God before I go to bed,” said 
General. MacArthur to a secretary of 
the Bible Society in Australia. General 
MacArthur is continuing a habit that 
many a famous soldier before him has 
found to be an unfailing source of 
blessing. 

The oath that every president of the 
United States takes on the Holy Bible 
is no meaningless tradition. The found- 
ing fathers were guided by this Book 
in shaping the new republic. Both the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States derive 
strength from this source of eternal 
wisdom and equal justice. 


A Refuge from Despair 

Nearly every American president has 
at some time expressed his dependence 
on the Bible and urged the people to 
read it regularly. 

George Washington stated, “It is im-+ 
possible to govern rightly the world 
without God and the Bible.” 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, remarked, “I 
always have said, and always will say, 
that the studious perusal of the sacred 
volume will make better citizens, 
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better fathers and better husbands.” 

Andrew Jackson pointed to the Bible 
and announced, “That book, sirs, is the 
rock on which the Republic rests.” 

Abraham Lincoln, who resolved one 
of the great crises in America’s history, 
wrote, “I am profitably engaged in read- 
ing the Bible. Take all of this book 
upon reason that you can, and the bal- 
ance by faith, and you will live and die 
a better man.” 

And so it goes down the years, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt believed that the teach- 
ings of the Bible influenced nearly 
every individual who has contributed 
to the welfare of the human race. Here 
are his words: “Almost every man who 
has by his life-work added to the sum 
of human achievement, of which the 
race is proud, of which our people are 
proud, almost every stich man has based 
his life-work largely upon the teach- 
ings of the Bible.” 


In a World at War 

The place of the Bible in a world at 
war has been evaluated by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in these vital 
words: “The Bible has special value in 
a time of war. For our fighting men, 
it is testimony to the eternal truth that 
righteousness is won and maintained 
only at the cost of continual struggle 
against the powers of darkness. 

“For the populations despoiled and 
tortured /by our common enemies, it is 
an indestructible monument to the ideal 
of retributive justice: that the unjust 
aggressor shall not be permitted to es- 
cape the punishment due his crimes. 

“For all of us at home, it is a source 
of strength in privation and bereave- 
ment, and a testimony to the reality of 
that better world desired by all men of 
good will.” 

—American Bible Society. 
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American Government and 


the Vatican 

(Continued from page 17) 
preferential status in relation to the 
American Government. Such an ar- 
rangement would be contrary to the 
spirit of our American tradition. 

A continuing official connection be- 
tween our Government and the Vatican 
would also have the unfortunate effect 
of encouraging the un-American policy 
of a union of church and state. The 

~Roman Catholic Church has always ad- 

vocated such a union; it regards itself, 
in fact, as both a church and a state. 
Our nation, since the day of its birth, 
has rejected the union of church and 
state, other nations which do not share 
our tradition may feel that there are 
reasons of practical expediency for 
maintaining diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. We do not regard such 
considerations as weighty enough to 
justify our country in compromising its 
historic position. A temporary contact 
for a clearly defined purpose of negotia- 
tion concerning a specific political or 
economic matter may be arranged if 
occasion arises, as, for example, when 
William Howard Taft in 1902 dealt with 
the issue of the Friars’ Lands in the 
Philippines. This, however, does not 
require the maintenance of regular 
diplomatic relations. 

If it is argued that it is the Vatican 
as a state, not as a religious institution, 
with which diplomatic relations are es- 
tablished, it must be pointed out that 
in practice it is impossible to separate 
the two. The Roman Catholic Church, 
according to its own conception, is a re- 
ligious body and a political body at the 
same time. It has claimed temporal 
sovereignty even when it has had no 
territory over which to rule. Represen- 
tation at the Vatican therefore involves 
a very different pattern of diplomatic 
relations from those which prevail 
among other states. 

For the United States to have diplo- 
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matic relations with the Vatican would 
be to have diplomatic relations with the 
Roman Catholic Church. This proce- 
dure would set aside the American 
principle of according all religious 
bodies the same status in the eyes of 
our government. Such a departure 
from our historic past might even lead 
to an ultimate acquiescence in the doc- 
trine enunciated by the encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII on “The Christian Con- 
stitution of States” which bluntly de- 
clared that “It is not lawful for the 
State to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion.” What this encyclical 
condemns is what the United States has 
practiced. 

In taking this public stand we desire 
to make it clear that we are not speak- 
ing against Roman Catholicism as a 
form of Christian faith and worship. 
We recognize it as one of the great 
branches of historic Christianity. We 
earnestly seek every opportunity to co- 
operate with Roman Catholics, as 
Christian brethren, in common efforts 
for the welfare of mankind. But we 
find it necessary to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Roman Catholic 
religion and the political power exer- 
cised by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
for its own institutional ends. 

We would also make it clear that we 
are not passing judgment upon the 
action of the President of the United 
States in sending a “personal represen- 
tative” to the Vatican, provided this be 
now treated as a temporary measure of 
a wartime emergency character and not 
as a precedent for the future. We are 
appealing both to our Government and 
to public opinion for a faithful adher- 
ence to our American principle of the 
separation of church and state. We are 
emphasizing the incompatibility of this 
principle with diplomatic representa- 
tion at the Vatican. We are insisting 
that we should not now reverse an es- 
tablished policy of which the American 
people as a whole have been justly 
proud. 
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“Stop, Look, and Listen,” was the 
wording of a sign the railroads were in 
the habit of placing at grade crossings 
in rural areas of northwestern Ohio, 
and doubtless in other portions of 
America. The warning was intended to 
protect highway users from accidents 
and railroad corporations from damage 
suits. The only objectors to the sign 
we ever encountered were those aggra- 
vating pests among our fellowmen 
whose habit it is to discover faults in 
everything. One of this class com- 
mented that the warning lacked a con- 
clusion. “To be adequate,” said he, “the 
words “Then proceed’ should be added. 
Only thus can the command Stop be 
superseded with a return to motion in 
the direction of an objective.” As is, if 
heeded literally, the result would be a 
blockade of traffic. 

Our personal observation has led to 
the conclusion that the formula, “Stop, 
Look, and Listen,” is as much as high- 
way traffic needs; but in many other 
spheres of action the recommended ad- 
dition ought to be adopted. Have you, 
for example, observed the manner in 
which our ecclesiastical assemblies will 
give time to a project’s presentation, 
will listen with encouraging tenseness 
to eloquent pleas for its acceptance, and 
will then order a committee’s appoint- 
ment? The committee may report and 
their recommendations be adopted. The 


process has now run its course, The - 


congregation, or the board, or the 
synod, or (say it in whispers) the great, 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
has “stopped, looked and listened,” and 
stayed stopped. 

One reason why both civil and ec- 
clesiastical affairs degenerate into one- 
man management is the great difficulty 
of maintaining motion in a group. Meet- 
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ings of committees are called, and “no 
quorum” is in attendance. Hither the 
business requiring attention must be 
postponed for future consideration or 
the few present must assume the re- 
sponsibility of decisions. There is then 
likely to be a margin of dissatisfaction, 
which must be ignored because of the 
absentees’ consciousness, and maybe 
accusations of their consciences. 


A NOTABLE GATHERING 


Tue church press certainly, and the 
secular papers probably, are in receipt 
of announcement of a meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which, if properly weighted 
by public sentiment, will exert great 
influence. We refer to the “Second Na- 
tional Study Conference on The 
Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace,” the date of which is January 16 
to 19, 1945. 

Circumstances of authorizing repre- 
sentation do not permit naming at this 
time the members of the. ULCA who 
will be “recognized” as coming from 
our general body. It is expected that a 
tentative list of ten will be released for 
publication at the coming meeting of. 
the Executive Board on January 11. It 
is. understood, however, that those who 
come to Cleveland will not be empow- 
ered with legislative prerogatives, But 
they are expected to note their entrust- 
ment by their fellow Lutherans with 
the obligation to contribute to the dis- 
cussions in accordance with the doc- 
trine and practise of confessional Lu- 
theranism. They have the further duty 
to make known to us for general dis- 
cussion the findings of the conference. 


Christian Citizen 
The sphere of the discussion is pri- 
marily one of citizenship: the churches 
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in their organic relations are not an 
articulation to the meeting, nor at this 
stage of discussion to conclusions 
reached by those in attendance. This 
second Peace Conference will convene 
“to decide upon the course of action 
they will recommend to Christian cit- 
izens in achieving the goal of a peace 
based on spiritual principles.” 

The first conference was held at 
‘Delaware, Ohio, three years ago, at 
which a commission approved by the 
Federal Council was authorized to pre- 
‘sent a document, “Six Pillars of a Just 
and Durable Peace.” Also to receive 
consideration is the statement known 
as the Dumbarton Oaks agreements. 

At the second conference, at which 
more than 400 Protestant leaders of 
their respective denominations will be 
in attendance, the discussions will focus 
upon three reports of commissions. 
These reports are titled: I, The Pro- 
gram of the Churches for World Order; 
Il, The Current International Situation; 
III, The Prophetic Witness of the 
Churches and a Program of Action. 

It might be said that neither the Prot- 
estant Church in general nor the Lu- 
theran Church in particular is a party 
at direct interest in this discussion. If 
by direct interest one means legislation 
for which assent by our ecclesiastical 
authorities will be sought, the Lutheran 
Church cannot do more than reiterate 
its tenet of the separation of church 
and state. But this negative recogni- 
tion of the conviction of the conference 
can be a declaration definitely needed. 

But in the main, the conference is 
pursuing further what was begun three 
years ago at Delaware—the formula- 
tion of the principles of a just and en- 
during peace, and the support of those 
principles by an intelligent, articulate 
and empowered public sentiment. 
Among the eleven million Americans in 
the armed forces of the allies are more 
than a million from Lutheran churches 
who with their fellow citizens fight for 
a peace that is intended to rest upon 
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principles of justice and good will; not 
upon power politics and either national 
or agnostic ambitions. 

The power of public sentiment, the 
distinctive name for which is “govern- 
ment by the people,” we have enjoyed 
by divine guidance. It would seem that 
the time is here to insist that our Amer- 
ican government shall champion an in- 
ternational understanding that outlaws 
appeals to war to settle international 
disputes. Certainly in such a project 
the United Lutheran Church’s member- 
ship should be aroused to participation 
and invited to reach convictions that the » 
Congress of the United States can spon- 
sor in all future agreements. 


JUSTICE, NOT VENGEANCE 

“Ir used to be said,” and truly, con- 
cerning the rancor that followed the 
War between the States, that the men 
on both sides who had participated in 
actual combat were the first to cease 
partisan hatreds. Maintenance of bitter 
and cruel divisions was the practise of 
political schemers who gained and pro- 
longed the emotions of actual war by 
promulgating charges that were gross 
exaggerations, where they were not 
entirely lies. 

If some of the punitive measures pro- 
posed by some of those who are carry- 
ing on the war from the safe shelters 
of broadcasting studios were taken se- 
riously and adopted, either the visitors 
must slay the vanquished and reduce 
the Axis youth to the condition of 
slaves or the Third World War would 
not be a quarter of a century away. 
Furthermore, both the principles an- 
nounced as justifying the United States’ 
entry into the war—and for that matter 
the Preamble of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—precludes slaughter of the 
innocent or the captives in the inter- 
est of victory. The principle that men 
are created equal and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights—while it was 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson—pur- 
ports to be a creative enactment. 
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Unbalanced Education 
(Continued from page 25) 


The exclusive cause of this declining 
number of men who own and operate 
farms is not higher wages, but a lack 
of knowledge and training in order to 
do a good farm job. 

I have talked to, and know farmers 
who went through the depression years 
without red ink. More than 20 years 
ago, farmers in Northampton County 
asked for better basic agricultural edu- 
cation and training for their children. 
‘They were told that agricultural exten- 
sion filled that need. 


Increase of Facilities 

We cannot and we will not have a 
full American rural or urban life if we 
permit this monopoly in the distribu- 
tion of agricultural educational train- 
ing to continue. Our present educa- 
tional system does not prepare us all 
for complete living and jobs for all peo- 
ple. We who are responsible for that 
system have got to change it, and de- 
vise an improved educational training 
that will raise the standard of the other 
90 percent and make available those 
facilities for all classes and kinds of 
people. If we want to regain freedom 
in America, we must have more free- 
dom of opportunity in education. Agri- 
culture is the most basic, so it is par- 
ticularly necessary that we have more 
- intensified basic farm vocational train- 
ing. Also teach girls how to be a farm 
wife, rural community leadership, and 
rural community -life.. That will en- 
courage them to look forward to a good 


living on the farm on a parity with. 


their city sisters. Today they learn to 
be everything but farm women. Wea 
send the farm boys and girls to the city 
high school, which is urban teaching, 
and entice them away from the farm. 

In order to correct this situation, we 
suggest that some of our present state 
teachers’ training institutions can be 
used for this purpose of basic training 
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for Master Farmers and Master Home 
Makers Co-ed Schools. 

It is a recognized fact that only 60 
percent of the people are needed for 
manufacturing and distribution and 
with only 12 to 13 percent on the farms 
and with philosophy of scarcity as given 
by the majority agricultural economists, 
then these schools that I am talking 
about are more necessary than ever, 
otherwise there will come a time when 
you won’t have rural life and you won’t 
have enough to eat. 

The rehabilitation program of T.V.A. 
is training people along this line. In 
addition to the power that is needed, 
Dr. Morgan, at the head of T.V.A., a 
Quaker, proves that we need to rebuild 
America from the ground up and to 
teach more people to make a full living 
out of the soil. I agree. 


A "Free Enterprise" Proposal 

This was not a New Deal idea. The 
people who created that are free enter- 
prisers and their philosophy is better 
morals and living for America. The 
charts and lectures on this question 
from a scientific standpoint are in- 
tensely interesting and clarifying and 
I will continue to support the philosophy 
of “Forward to the Land” and that 
more people can make a good and com- 
fortable living from the soil. You never 
made a dollar in the town, of which the 
raw materials did not come from the 
country. We grow 200 commercial 
crops in the United States, although 
15,000 species of plants are here, and 
300,000 species on the earth. Read 
pamphlet; “The Power of Agriculture,” 
by Wheeler McMillen, editor of Farm 
Journal. 

We must break this monopoly of edu- 
cation that we have created and are 
responsible for. It can be done even 
if the cost in voluntary financial con- 
tributions and increased taxes hurts. 
It is the best insurance policy and her- 
itage we can give all rural and urban 
children. We need a changed attitude 
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to this problem. Permit me to am- 
plify; the present national debt is such 
that it is unsound to ask or expect 
additional subsidies and national aid 
for our educational expenses. This 
should be provided for by our states. 
Time does not permit me to go into 
this detail but what is being proposed 
today in national subsidation, if carried 
out, will eventually end in regimenta- 
tion and dictation of education from 
Washington. We can do this ourselves 
by three methods. 


Every Layman's Debt 

First, support all of our liberal arts 
church colleges and seminaries in a 
much larger measure by cash contri- 
butions than we are doing at present. 

Both rural and urban people must 
be made to realize that these colleges 
were founded by our churches and 
communities and that they are the 
backbone of our Republic, and the so- 
called rich can no longer support them 
alone. Every layman owes something 
to these colleges and should annually 
make a cash contribution to them. We 
must do this part of our educational 
program through our local churches. 
The members of my own church are 
not supporting their colleges and semi- 
naries as they should and need to be 


supported, to build up an endowment 
that will support the best grade of 
teachers for our youth. Don’t forget 
that these schools mould youth for our 
democracy. 


Spread Farm Schools 

Second, I am not in favor of enlarg- 
ing our state agricultural college at 
present. The economists and college 
men say business should be decen- 
tralized. And that applies to agricul- 
tural education. We must find ways 
and means of having these other agri- 
cultural schools established throughout 
the state and nation; make them more 
accessible to all. We should call them 
Master Farmer Schools for boys and 
girls. 

So, if we want freedom and oppor- 
tunity in America, we must make 
available more freedom of choice of 
educational training for a higher stand- 
ard of training for life’s work, in all 
branches of trades and business, espe- 
cially those that furnish us with food 
and we must improve the standard of 
all our present institutions of higher 
learning so that they will be able to 
give us better teachers, that will dis- 
tribute evenly this commodity to the 
other 90 percent of our people who are 
not now its beneficiaries. 


LUTHERAN CHAPLAINS MEET 
AT ADVANCED PACIFIC 

BASE 

Lt. Comdr. O. David Herrmann, 

‘formerly pastor of Trinity Church, 

Omaha, Nebr., and Lt. W. Morgan 
Edwards, formerly pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS 


Can Democracy Survive? 
The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner. 190 


pages. $2. 


Tuts volume grew out of a series of lectures which the author delivered at Leland 
Stanford University last January. It embraces five chapters in exposition of the theme 
set forth in Luke 16: 8, “The children of this world are in their generation wiser than 


the children of light.” 


A peer among the prophetic voices of this age in both the intensity of personal 
struggle with colossal social and political problems and in courageous expression of 


Christian convictions regarding their solu- 
tion, Dr. Niebuhr here presents in a mas- 
terly manner some of the dangers inher- 
ent in “the excessively optimistic estimates 
of human nature and of human history.” 

His conviction is “that democracy has a 
more compelling justification and requires 
a more realistic vindication than is given 
it by the liberal culture with which it has 
been associated in modern history. ... If 
democracy is to survive it must find a more 
adequate cultural basis than the philos- 
ophy which has informed the building of 
the bourgeois world. . . . Our democratic 
civilization has been built, not by children 
of darkness but by foolish children of 
light.” This foolishness lies in their failure 
to comprehend the power of self-will and 
to estimate aright the peril of anarchy in 
both the national and international com- 
munity. 

With incisive sentences the author 
strikes at the philosophies of the moral 
cynics, who as “children of darkness” know 
no law beyond their own will and inter- 
est; the secularized idealists, who were 
wont to rest on science and reason; and of 
the more “Christian” children of light, who 
have been both sentimental and unscien- 
tific in their appraisal of society. He even 
presumes to criticize Luther for what he 
regards as his “purely pessimistic analysis 
of man’s nature.” . 

But while Dr. Niebuhr warns of the un- 
resolved tensions between the individual 
and the community, the rights of man and 
the power of property, the self-will of na- 
tions and the interests of mankind, he 
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nevertheless posits the hope of solution 
for such complexities through vigorous 
self-criticism and the sounding of “the 
profundities of the Christian faith.” 

E. E. Fuacx. 


For Pastors and Laymen 


Edifying Discourses. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Volume II. Translated by David F. Swenson and 
Lillian Marvin Swenson. Augsburg. 91 pages. | 
$1.50, : | 

First of all, a Lutheran pastor ought to 
read these discourses. He will be inter- 
ested in this exposition of the Scriptures 
done with penetrating insight and with 
persistent applications to life. A layman 
ought to read them, for sK was a layman, 
to be sure, a layman with incomparable: 
gifts and training. For these discourses | 
ought to stimulate some laymen to con-_ 
templation as they read the Scriptures. — 

Without a doubt, sk hoped that laymen 
and clergymen would take these discourses’ | 
in hand and read them. The author pos-_ 
sessed an infinite passion for inwardnessi 
which leads to a true relationship with 
God. In this lay his greatness and genius | 
as a religious thinker and writer. 

It is interesting to note that these dis- 
courses have been dedicated to his father, 
Michael Pedersen Kierkegaard. The old 
hosier of Copenhagen was a gifted sainit 
and sinner, learned—in his way—in both 
philosophy and theology. His son Sorerm 
is his monument to posterity. 

Bensamin Lorz. 
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Bible-centered Sermons 


In Season—Out of Season. Occasional Ser- 
mons. Concordia. 208 pages. $1.50. 

Tuts is a book of thirty sermons by 
twenty-three pastors of the Missouri 
Synod. All were preached at anniversaries, 
synodical conventions, dedications, funer- 
als, weddings, national services, and other 
special occasions. They were assembled by 
the Rev. William Eifert of Indianapolis. 

There are certain things to be noted very 
definitely: 

(1) The sermons are whole-heartedly 
centered upon the Bible as the Word of 
God and the. Lutheran confessions based 
upon that Word. There is no attempt to 
be “scholarly,” but a very evident inten- 
tion to be true to the Book. ‘ 

(2) The note of sin and salvation is 
dominant throughout. There is no com- 
promise with “niodernism.” 

(3) The sermons are brief. Only 208 
pages for thirty sermons! Scholastic terms 
and “padding” are omitted, and the sound 
doctrine is given in simple language. 

(4) This is preaching. The sermons-were 
delivered before actual gatherings; they 
are not essays. 

The book is commended to those who 
love the Lord more than the approval of 
sinful men. Joun B. GARDNER. 


Chaplain Tells All 


The Leathernecks Come Through. By Chap- 
lain W. Wyeth Willard. Revell. 224 pages. 
$2.50. 

Here we have'a rapid series of picture- 
incidents covering the six-month period 
from the seizure of Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi to the terrible invasion of Tarawa, 
given us by one who was there and who 
experienced it all. 

Chaplain Willard, in civilian life a Bap- 
tist minister, came from a New England 
pastorate to become the shepherd of some 
five thousand fighting marines. The book 
denies the purpose of “an accurate day- 
by-day account of the battle for the Solo- 
mons and Tarawa.” It is rather the run- 
ning record of what a chaplain heard and 
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saw in the performance of his duty. It is 
in this respect that the book has value. 
Interesting sidelights are provided in chap- 
ters such as, “Seven Marine Types,” 
wherein is an impression of the various 
calibers of men in our fighting forces. 
Atvin Butz. 


Father William 


Remember William Penn. Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission. 251 pages. 

1944 was the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of William Penn. The 
celebration occurred in the Commonwealth 
of which he was the founder, under the 
direction of a committee of distinguished 
citizens. One item of the celebration was 
the publication of this book. 

After seventeen introductory pages, the 
book consists of seven chapters setting 
forth characteristics of William Penn and 
the conditions under which he lived. A 
chronology of his life occupies four pages, 
being in parallel columns with entries in- 
dicating contemporaneous men and events. 

Contributing greatly to the book is the 
printing in the closing section of Penn’s 
famous writing, Some Fruits of Solitude. 
This consists of statements, usually a single 
sentence in length, and numbering about 
a thousand in all. It is possible that Penn’s 
philosophy of life is expressed in Reflec- 
tion Number One, which reads, “A right 
moralist is a great and good man, but for 
that reason he is rarely to be found.” 

N. R. MEtHorN. 


Senior-High Level 


In Thy Light. By Walter E. Bauer. Concordia. 
66 pages. 75 cents. 

Turis little book of twelve fifteen-minute 
radio sermonettes, written definitely for a 
lay audience, is sound, provoking, and 
would make excellent material for a 
senior high-school group. 

The Foreword, by O. P. Kretzmann, is a 
serious challenge to clergy and laity alike 
to think further afield than the necessarily 
restricted limits of the book. 

VERNON B. YEICH. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


ky mos Sohn Teaver 


ALL OUT FOR CHRIST—I Live for Christ 
Philippians 1:20-25 


Everybopy has a definition of life. If you 
are fond of high-sounding words, call it 
a philosophy of life. Not everyone can 
put his definition of life into words, as 
Paul did. Certainly not everyone lives on 
such a life principle as Paul. One word 
defined life for him—Christ. From the time 
he met Jesus in vision on the road to 
Damascus, he lived for Christ first. All 
the fine training and talents of the learned 
scholar and Jewish leader were completely 
dedicated to his new-found Lord. 

What new power there would be in our 
churches if every member would accept 
Paul’s philosophy of life! In the first cen- 
turies of Christianity: the great majority 
must have lived that way, for their heathen 
neighbors said, “Behold, how these Chris- 
tians love one another.” Now, I fear, our 
neighbors are more disposed to ask, “What 
have these church members that we do 
not have?” expecting the answer, “Noth- 
ing!” No lower standard than Paul’s 
should ever satisfy a Christian. 

What would be the definition of your 
life? A good time? Money and the lux- 
uries and position it will buy? Recogni- 
tion, to feed selfish ambitions in some pro- 
fession or career? Influence, by which you 
master your neighbors and feed your love 
of leadership? These are a few of the 


things life means to people we know. But. 


for Paul life meant Christ. As Dr. J. H. 
Jowett said, “Me—live—Christ.” You. could 
not put it any simpler than that. 


A Life Pattern 

Jesus was what He taught. He left for 
us the record of a way of life uniquely 
His. Yet His disciples have been living 
that way, not perfectly, but enough like 
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Him that those who know them best can 
say, “They have been with Christ and 
learned of Him.” 

The pattern of His life is service. He 
lived unselfishly for others. He marked 
the distinction between His way and the 
way of the world, where men lived to be 
served. In His kingdom the greatest is the 
greatest servant. 

We need the help of Christ to be like 
Him. If we will seek His help, it will 
never be refused. Samuel Kinsinger is a 
name forgotten by many in our Lutheran 
Church because he served only four years 
in India and then died. Last fall we had 
a series of missionary addresses at Hamma 
Divinity School, on the foundation estab- 
lished in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Lemon L. 
Uhl. Dr. Uhl served with great power over 
fifty years as a missionary. Samuel Kin- 
singer’s name shared the honor given to 
the long-time missionary. Even in college 
days his spirit was so Christ-like that 
many Wittenbergers changed their whole 
plan of life. Dr. Allen O. Becker, long- 
time missionary to India, called Samuel 
Kinsinger the largest single influence in 
his life. 

To be like Christ is to make every de- 
cision, big or little, as He would make it. 
Life is the sum total of all these decisions. 


For Christ 

There is another meaning to Paul’s life 
principle. In another place he writes, “The 
love of Christ constraineth.” To live at all 
like Christ we must respond to the love 
Christ offers us. He has redeemed us with 
His own precious blood. We must be hard- 
hearted indeed if we do not respond with 
love to such love as His. 
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“For Jesus’ sake” is more than a pious 
phrase appropriate to prayer. It is a life 
motive. Christ Himself never hesitated in 
appealing on this ground for our obedi- 
ence. Indeed as we seek to love our neigh- 
bors we will find many of them hard to 
love, hard even to tolerate. Then we must 
remember that these are men and women 
for whom Christ died. He asks us to love 
them first for His sake. Something like 
that will have to happen in us before we 
can love our enemies in this awful war. 
We need this motive or we will fail Christ. 


What About Death? 

Paul has one word for death—gain. 
Someone has translated this verse, “For me 
to live is Christ and to die is more Christ.” 


So clear did this seem to Paul that he says 
he was in a strait between two, whether 
to want to live or to want to die. In either 
case he would be with the Lord. 

Death is not an end to Paul. It is an- 
other and better phase of life. For the 
Christian it is to see Christ “face to face.” 
It is to be in the Father’s house where 
Christ prbmises, “where I am there ye 
shall be also.” When we take the first part 
of Paul’s definition of life, the second part 
becomes inevitable. It is not so much,a 
reward for the first, but the fruit of the 
first. To go “All Out for Christ” here 
means that I am in His care and keeping. 

s * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 14. 

Next topic, “I Witness for Christ.” 


The Congregation of Roselawn Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WirH more than eighty persons in at- 
tendance, the Roselawn Lutheran Church 
changed from a mission to an organized 
congregation. The church came into of- 
ficial existence with the reception of fifty- 
two adult charter members by Pastor 
Robert F. Berger at the Organization 
Service. 

Representing the Synod of Ohio, Dr. E. 
Clyde Xander of Columbus, Ohio, brought 
greetings to the newly formed congrega- 
tion. Senior Don Endter read the liturgy. 

The Roselawn Church held its first serv- 
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ice in July 1943, at the present location at 
1436 Section Road, under the leadership of 
Mr. Endter and Dr. Xander. The Lutheran 
Men of Greater Cincinnati provided the 
church furnishings and were largely re- 
sponsible for the location of the mission 
in Roselawn. 

The congregation is now looking forward 
to moving into its new quarters, the Com- 
munity House on Ross Avenue and Section 
Road. This will serve as a church home 
until a new and permanent building can 
be erected. 
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Acts in the Kingdom’s Revelation “% Nathan 72. Melhorn 


St. Matthew's Gospel Presents Spiritual Phenomena which 
Characterized the Early Ministry of Jesus 


Sunday School Lesson for January 14. Matthew 3 and 4 


Wear often strikes readers of the New Testament as a somewhat unfortunate lack 
is the dearth of information concerning the life of our Lord in the years during which 
he dwelt in a city called Nazareth; that is, after His return from Egypt until His bap- 
tism. Beyond the portion of St. Luke’s gospel which describes His coming to Jerusalem 
to receive the passover (aged 12), there is only the observation that He was subject to 
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His parents and that He “increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” 


Obedience 

St. Matthew is explicit in reporting two 
“experiences” at the opening of the min- 
istry of Jesus. One is His baptism at the 
hands of John the Baptist, and the second 
is His temptation in the wilderness. Both 
of these imply regard for the mission un- 
dertaken by Him. His baptism was an 
action whereby He indicated regard for, 
and submission to, the law and prophecy 
which had directed—and to varying de- 
grees dominated—the career of the He- 
brew nation. The change of relations to 
God from Moses and the Law, to Jesus and 
grace, is not by violence nor by denials of 
jurisdiction, but by expansion. As to the 
two Testaments, the New is said to be hid- 
den in the Old and the Old revealed in the 
New. 

He fulfilled to the last jot and tittle the 
requirements of the covenant of the law, 
and thereby provided vicarious merit on 
which those in whose behalf He practiced 
both passive and active obedience. 


Spiritual Articulation 


-.\) 
A second indication of the uniqueness of 


the mission of Jesus was His submission to 
the temptation by Satan. This also is vi- 
carious in its nature. It was no test of the 
ability of the Messiah to escape allurement 
by the Prince of Darkness. Jesus, being 
in Person God and perfect in both His 
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human and divine natures, could not be 
attracted to that which Satan can offer; but 
those in whose behalf He exposed Himself 
were not similarly beyond the power of 
the Devil. Therefore, the righteousness of 
the Mediator between God and Man has 
the asset of actual humiliation to the posi- 
tion of one whom the Devil sought to se- 
duce. The temptation of Jesus thereby 
completed the contacts of the Son of God 
with the world, the fiesh, and the devil. 


The Glory of the Father 


Back of the active and passive obedience 
of Jesus is a motivation which is often 
ignored or inadequately emphasized. His 
Messianic mission had a sin-cursed race 
as its beneficiary; but its purpose is the 
glory of God, the Father. This character- 
istic is most clearly announced in the in- » 
tercessory prayer, which St. John records 
in the seventeenth chapter of his gospel. 
Therein the Son in the shadow of the 
shameful cross, and with His ministry at 
the threshold of completion, tells the 
Father, “I have glorified Thee on the 


. earth. I have finished the work Thou 


gavest me to do.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
January 8-14 

M. John the Forerunner. Matthew 3: 1-11. 

T. Baptism of Jesus. Matthew 3: 13-17. 

W. Temptation of Jesus. Matthew 4: 1-11. 
Th. Jesus tired to Galilee. Matthew 4: 12-17. 
F. rare oo Four Fishermen. Matthew 
Sat. The Spirit of the Lord. Isaiah 61: 1-9. 

S. Power of the Gospel. Romans 1: 8-17. 


The Lutheran 


President-elect Fry Feted 


ULCA Pastors and Congregations of Toledo, Ohio, Entertain 


Him at Dinner Meeting 


An occasion that will be long and pleas- 
antly remembered was that one when 
clerical and lay brethren of Toledo’s Lu- 
theran churches gathered to the number 


of about 500 to express good will and con-— 
fidence in Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of 


Akron, Ohio, whom the ULCA has elected 
to its highest executive position. 

The evening’s pleasure began with a 
dinner served by the women of the 
churches of Toledo who also prepared the 
decorations for the assembly hall. 

During the post-prandial portion of the 
program, brief addresses were spoken by 
the Rev. Drs. Carl Satre, Alvin Bell and 
Rees Tulloss, Judge Charles B. Zimmer- 
man, and Messrs. Norman E. Bischoff and 
George L. Rinkliff, treasurer of the Ohio 
Synod. President George Miley of the 
same synod and President F. H. Knubel 
of the ULCA sent felicitations and regrets 
that they could not attend in person. 


Dr. Fry in Response 

Dr. Fry, in response to the greetings and 
good wishes of his synodical fellow work- 
ers, addressed them using the subject, 
“The Past, Present and Future of the 
United Lutheran Church in America.” He 
traced such present divisions as now exist 
among the Lutherans in North America to 
“a sociological background resulting from 
different migrations. . . . The accident of 
arrival in large part accounts for the divi- 
sion in American Lutheranism which has 
tended to carry over controversies from 
Europe. He referred to the mission ob- 
ligations handled by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, which has 574 congregations 
under its direction, of which 116 need 
buildings. There will be need of $3,000,000 
to build mission churches after the war,” 
he said. 

Christian Education and the Colleges, 
articulation with problems presented by 
labor and class distinctions, were touched 
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upon. Lutheran unity and a Protestant 
understanding of obligations to preserve 
evangelical principles and freedom from 
domination by hierarchy or civil author- 
ities were deemed entitled to cultivation 
and protection. 


Church Christ-centered 

Dr. Rees E. Tulloss spoke on the sub- 
ject, “A New Era and a New President.” 
He said in part: 

“This new era begins in a critical period 
for the world, for Christianity, and for Lu- 
theranism. American Lutheranism has a 
world responsibility. If we fail, the world 
suffers.” He called for more efficient or- 
ganization, for more effectiveness. “We did 
not grow up, we grew together; and our 
problems come from that process.” The 
Church must give supreme devotion to the 
things which will save the world. “Our 
strength is in the spirit of our Church. 
Our mission is spiritual, and it demands 
fundamental evangelical loyalty without 
which the world cannot solve the problems 
of this age of crisis.” In commending Dr. 
Fry, the new president-elect, Dr. Tulloss 
said, “He has the vision to see farther 
than the farthest seeing of his followers; 
it is with the eye of faith that he looks to 
divine leadership.” He concluded, “Ours 
is a truly great Church. It can hope to 
continue only as it is Christ-centered.” 

Edward Rinderknecht, Esg., was toast- 
master. The Committee on Arrangements 
consisted of Pastors Satre, Ebert and Bell, 
and Messrs. George D. Lehmann, Bischoff 
and Rinderknecht. Special music inter- 
spersed the series of addresses. 

A feature of page four of the program 
was a paragraph of information concern- 
ing the ecclesiastical organization of which 
Dr. Fry is the president. It consists of 
thirty-two synods, to form which 4,000 
congregations are associated. 

Reported by Kennere E. Witz. 
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Christmas for Those in the Service 


Christmas at a Lutheran Service Center 


Not quite like home, but the next best 
thing for servicemen away from home at 
Christmas. That’s the aim of chaplains and 
service pastors who extend invitations to 
the men and women in the service to be- 
come part of a Lutheran “family” at 
Christmas by observing Christmas together 
spiritually and socially. 


Christmas at WAC Training 
Centers 


Familiar Home Observances Followed 
in Programs 


Tue full religious significance of Christ- 
mas was brought out in the holiday cele- 
brations at both WAC training centers, lo- 
cated at Ft. Des Moines, Iowa, and Ft. 
Oglethorpe, Ga. Under the direction of 


post chaplains and WAC chaplains’ as- 


sistants, WACS stationed at these camps 
took part in the observance of the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace. 

For Protestants, the celebration began 
Christmas Eve with a candlelight and carol 
service in the two chapels at Ft. Des 
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Moines and the three chapels at Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe. The chapels were decorated with 
fir trees and poinsettas, and in some cases 
there was a creche. Specially trained 
choirs sang the well-known Christmas 
hymns. Other services were held Christ- 
mas morning at all the chapels. 

Catholics opened their religious observ- 
ance with Midnight Mass Christmas Eve in 
the various chapels. Other masses were 


celebrated Christmas morning, and here, 


too, choirs sang the familiar hymns. 
During the week preceding Christmas 
religious services were planned, At Ft. 
Oglethorpe, the 22d Regimental Choir, un- 
der the direction of Lt. Lydia Brewer 
Tabor, organist and director of choirs for 
both Protestant and Catholic services, pre- 
sented “The Music of Bethlehem,” a can- 
tata especially arranged for women’s 
voices. Each afternoon an organ recital 
of Christmas music was broadcast by Lt. 
Tabor. Each night the Post Glee Club, 
directed by Lt. Dora E. Skelton, and the 
Festival Group composed of organized 
parties from each WAC detachment and 
company, toured the post singing carols. 
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For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7: 30 


on your calendars. Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship in 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 
DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 
Messiah Lutheran, ‘The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 


With Chaplains and Men 


Overseas 


A Lutheran chaplain writes: 

“We are spending this Christmas in Italy. 
We have a Christmas tree decorated with 
the bright paper and cord from the gift 
packages the men have received. 

“Tonight we shall have a Communion 
Service. After the service we will brush 
up on a few ‘of the favorite Christmas 
carols. Tomorrow night, Christmas Eve, 
we shall sing the carols for some of the 
local people. The Italians love to sing, so 
they should like that very much.” 

* * * 

In Italy, on the, battlefields of France 
and Germany, in the Middle East, and in 
the South Pacific—wherever our boys may 
be spending Christmas 1944—their Church 
stands ready to serve and to make their 
Christmas a cheery one of fellowship and 
blessing. Through names submitted to the 
Service Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council, the chaplain finds out who 
the Lutheran boys in his area are, and 
sees to it that they are provided with spir- 
itual aid and kept informed of the bene- 
fits they may derive from that contact, 
including Communion whenever a soldier 
wants it. At Christmas time the chaplain 
holds special services, which generally in- 
clude carol singing, a feature the men 
particularly enjoy. 


From Lutheran Service 


Centers 


“It was a quiet Christmas for many— 
not the Christmas of starry-eyed wonder, 
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When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark's Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
Church School—9.45 A. M. 
Chief Sefvice—11.00 A. M. 
Youth Vespers— 

6.00 and 7.00 P. M. 
J. George Dorn, D.D., 

Pastor 
F. P. Smith, A.M., Assistant 


Your Church Entertainments 
Easily arranged from our BIG, FREE 
CATALOG of 
PLAYS - OPERETTAS - PAGEANTS and 
SPECIAL DAY MATERIAL 


HELPFUL BOOKS 
Socials, Parties, and Stunts for Church 
Affair: 75 


Ten Pantomimed Hymns 3 
Effective Readings for Church Affairs.... 
Hundreds of others. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 
Dept. R. 
Franklin, Ohio, and Denver 2, Colo. 


the Yule of joy and laughter, and the en- 
tire family together once more to sing 
carols and to know the happiness of the 
greatest Christian tradition. Rather, it was 
a Christmas of longing, of prayer, of ask- 
ing some wives and husbands, not, our 
own, to share our Christmas while away 
from home. ‘ 

“It is hard to see tears in men’s eyes. 
It is not easy to watch pensive faces, re- 
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membering families, their own homes, the 
wonderful Christmases of years before. 

“This Christmas, many Americans again 
set aside their own Noel ceremonies, and 
devoted their time to the servicemen of 
our country. To keep Christmas for them 
the wonderful thing that it is, was upper- 
most in the minds of Americans yet on 
their own soil... .” 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 


Lutheran Church 
2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., 

Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
The Bible Hour, 8 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


’ ‘Pieris. ‘ Se 
THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11.00 O’clock. 


That was Christmas in one of our many 
Lutheran Service Centers—the “home 
away from, home” for our boys stationed 
in this country. Sharing the Christmas 
spirit with others of Lutheran faith is 
made possible for servicemen whose names 
have been forwarded to the service pastors 
by the Service Commission, which in turn 
has received the names and addresses of 
these Lutheran servicemen from their 
home churches. The Centers provide the 
men with a well-developed spiritual and 
social program the year round. 

Forward to the Service Commission any - 
new names and addresses, together with 
the changes in addresses, so that your 
servicemen will not “miss out.” Whether 
it is made a project of the Luther League, 
Brotherhood, Ladies’ Aid, Missionary So- 
ciety, or a Special Committee for the pur- 
pose, is a matter for your church to decide. 

Please mail names and addresses of serv- 
icemen to: Service Commission, National 
Lutheran Council, 915 Metropolitan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Rededication at Scribner, 


Nebraska 


Sunpay afternoon, December 3, St. John’s 
Church, Ridgeley, marked its seventieth 
anniversary by rededicating their house of 
worship after it had been remodeled and | 
enlarged. More than 250 persons were in | 
attendance. The Rev. Hugo Welchert of 
Hooper was the guest speaker, and Pastor | 
Milton Moore was liturgist. Special music 
was furnished by the two choirs. A lunch | 
was served immediately after the service. | 

Improvements to the church include the © 
construction of an addition behind the ~ 
chancel which furnishes a special room | 
for the organ and a large sacristy, a base- 
ment room for assembly purposes and a 
well-equipped kitchen. A fund has also | 
been set up for a modern heating plant | 
and electrification of the entire structure | 
as soon as war conditions permit. 

The entire sum necessary for improve- | 
ments was oversubscribed; it amounted to | 
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—Coming to NEW YORK—? 
VISIT NEW ROCHELLE 


“THE QUEEN CITY ON THE SOUND” 
Thirty-five minutes from Grand Ceniral Station 


HOLY IRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


WALTER CHRISTIAN HANNING 
Pastor - 
MARY ELIZABETH FOWLER 


Minister of Religious Educati 


n 


$3,500. The work was made possible by 
volunteer labor among members. Benev- Welcome to Des Moines. Iowa 
olences of the congregation have more : 
than doubled and will be well above the 
apportionment figure set for the congrega- 
tion by synod. Plans are being made io 
_ give full support to the Midland College 
Campaign. The church council presented 
the pastor with a new robe as a Chrisi- 
mas gift; and the congregation has given 
him a 25 percent raise in salary and a 
bonus of $100. 


Se ee te ee nae a ST OS EY 2 EALERERAN 
couraging, and the auxiliaries are active. CHURCH 
This is a rural church six miles from 
Scribner, and numbers 190 members. ae Ee ek RR, WAS 
ic + + J 
January 1, 1945, the first son of the con- = eee te WAC 
gregation to enter the ministry, Mr. Levon and men in the Service. 
Spath, was ordained and commissioned for Bev. Frederick J. Weert, DD. Pastor 
service in Argentina under the direction iy eee Ete ae, nee 


of the Board of Foreign Missions. Services af 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. Mt 


Death of Dr. J; Luther Sieber PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 


THe LuTHeran has been informed of the ’ nesses =< 
death on December 23 of the Rev. Dr. J. First Lutheran Church 


Luther Sieber. He suffered a heart attack GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
December 1 and had been in a hospiial in REV. A. J. HOLL, DD., Pastor 
Roanoke since that time. Sunday Services 
The funeral service was conducted Tues- 9:30 A. M. 
day, December 26, in Si. Mark’s Church, ee 
Roanoke, Va., of which for thirty years bth Zanes 
Dr. Sieber was the beloved pastor. peace.” 
A more adequate account of his services Morning Service 
in the church will be published in a later er ere 


Sta. WJAS 


issue of THE LUTHERAN. 
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Alleghany Conference Vets 


A CONFERENCE on “The Church and the 
Post-war World” was held in First Church, 
Altoona, November 2, with Dr. O. F. 
Nolde of the Theological Seminary of 
Philadelphia in charge. A dinner meeting 
was attended by pastors and some lay peo- 
ple, and Dr. Nolde used as his theme, “The 
Local Church and World Order.” This 
session was followed by a mass meeting 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 


at 


Central 
Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
A Lutheran Junior College For Young Women 


Offers last two years of High School and two 
years of College work. Training in Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Library, Pre-Technician, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Journalism, Education, Business Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Speech and Dramatics. 

Personal attention in atmosphere of Christian 
culture. 

Tuition, board and room, $550.00 to $595.00. 


For information address 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 
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MARION COLLEGE 


By Ratpxw W. Birk 


for the public in the church auditorium, 
at which time Dr. Nolde followed the 
theme, “Spiritual Forces in World Order 
and Security.” Discussion followed the 
interestingly intellectual and revealing ad- 
dresses of Dr. Nolde. His message was 
very instructive, inspiring and helpful, but 
a much greater interest in this matter is 
to be hoped for on the part of Christian 
people. 


Two sections of the conference benefited 
greatly through the visit and work of Dr. 
Oscar W. Carlson, director of evangelism 
of the ULCA. Dr. Carlson worked with 
pastors and lay people of the Somerset 
district during the week of November 19 
and of the Altoona district the week of 


November 26. The bustle of busy America’ 


affected the number of available workers 
to be had by some congregations. Those 
who entered into the :program received 
much in the way of blessings. The good 
and effectiveness of this type program 
were definitely demonstrated, and some 
pastors intend to continue this work as 
part of the yearly congregational activity. 


Dr. Bertha Paulsen, member of the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary faculty, 
inspiringly addressed the members of the 
Blair County Interdenominational Minis- 
terial Association at the November meet- 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRAR 
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ing in Altoona. Dr. Paulsen used as her 
theme, “Modern Movements Among 
Youth.” It is the custom in this group to 
have the members of the various denom- 
inations take charge of the program. Dr. 
Paulsen was chosen by the Lutheran pas- 
tors of the association and was very fa- 
vorably received by all. 


Susquehanna University's Campaign 

The congregations of the conference are 
joining in the effort to raise $250,000 for 
Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove. 
We have a number of persons on our ter- 
ritory who well remember the help they 
received from this faithful Lutheran school. 
The need for this fund is aptly put in the 
words recently published in a letter from 
the heads of our synod: “The Church must 
strengthen the Christian colleges to 
counteract the tide of godless secularism 
and to insure the development of Chris- 
tian leaders. Ninety percent of our pas- 
tors and missionaries are educated in our 
church-related colleges. As go the church 
colleges, so goes the church.” 


Dr. F. S. Schultz Dead 

The death of F. S. Schultz, D.D., No- 
vember 10, removed from our midst a be- 
loved pastor and friend. His heart was in 
the work of the Lord, and he never 
faltered in his performance of duties or 
his convictions as a Christian. Born at 
Newry in 1862, he spent his entire life and 
ministry in the Alleghany Conference. Dr. 
Schultz attended the Missionary Institute 
at Selinsgrove, was graduated from Get- 
tysburg College and Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1893. He served Grace 
Church, Johnstown, Pine Grove Mills, and 
Summerhill. He moved to Altoona from 
Summerhill in 1936 following retirement 
from the active ministry. Since that time 
he continued his interest and participa- 
tion in all church activities. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in First Church, Altoona, 
Sunday afternoon, November 12, in charge 
of his pastor, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, 
assisted by Pastors C. H. Hershey of 
Altoona and G. R. Heim, D.D., of Geesey- 
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The great problem of 
illiteracy—the world’s greatest blight today— 
will be a first order of post-war business for 
every Government. And thanks to a new and 
ingenious method deyised by a Christian mis- 
sionary, millions will learn to read quickly. 

But what will they read? Political dogmas 
or religious doctrines of antagonistic ways of 
life? Or shoddy tales of human frailties? OR 
will their reading be the World’s Greatest Book 
—the Holy Bible? IT’S UP TO YOU! 

The American Bible Society is ready, able 
and eager to act for you in publishing and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures. Funds are urgently 
needed and the appeal is to YOU. 

For those desiring to give and receive at the 
same time, the Society offers an Annuity 
Agreement, which thousands have found pro- 
vides a generous income while gratifying a 
spiritual longing to do for mankind through- 
out the world, Fill out the coupon below. 


AN SEND THE COUPON NOW! 
fm coe heels Uyeda bt 5 get ea ata 
Poy American Bible Society, 
| 2 Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. | 


I ( Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet L-37 entitled “A Gift That Lives:’ 


1 1 Tenelose Svan for the world-wide distribu- | 
| tion of the Scriptures wherever need exists. | 
| BS ON a NA nc 8 ree aS i aE I SE | 
| Bde A Bak a ces ln a ee ea OY 
i pacag gegey. plang ag yea | 


town. Interment was made the following 
day at Selinsgrove. A host of friends ex- 
tend heartfelt sympathy to his wife and 
children. 
Personal 

The Rev. C. D. Geiger, who recently re- 
signed as secretary of the Hollidaysburg 
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Points 
for Emphasis 


1945 Hight C Moore 


Convenient, concise, correct, this is the 
28th edition of this widely known and 
used pocket-size commentary on the In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 


Teaching, Uniform Series. A dependable 
guide to clean, clear thinking about the 
Bible and Its truths. 
Single copy, 40 cents 
25 copies, $9.25: 50 copies, $18.00) 
100 eopies, $35.00 
Carriage Extra 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


The Broadman Press 
Nashville 3 Tennessee 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


5 minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George 
Hotel roux N¥ 


George H. Newton ~cManager 
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Y.M.-Y.W.C.A., has moved to Philadelphia. 
He has accepted a position with one of the 
insurance companies. While serving at 
Hollidaysburg the past several years Mr. 
Geiger supplied many of the pulpits of our 
Lutheran churches in the conference. 


The Rev. W. M. Holl resigned as pastor 
of Emmanuel Church, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, to accept the call to First Church, 
Johnstown, and began his new duties No- 
vember 19. A service of installation was 
conducted December 10, in charge of Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Pastor Holl is a 
native of Milwaukee, Wis., and is a grad- 
uate of Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School. He served the church at 
New Philadelphia for the past five years 
and succeeds G. W. Nicely, D.D., now of 
Dover, Ohio. Pastor Holl and family are 
residing at 202 Violet St. in the Southmont 
residential section of the city. 

-Members of First Church happily cele- 
brated the arrival of their new pastor 
when they held the 112th annual congre- 
gational dinner in November and burned 
a mortgage marking the elimination of all 
indebtedness on their beautiful house of 
worship. 


The Hev. H. G. Hohman, pastor of the 
Rockwood Charge for several years, re- 
signed as pastor of that charge in order to 
accept the call to First English Church, 
Tyrone. Pastor Hohman and family are 
now occupying the parsonage. He began 
his new work December 1. He is a native 
of Petersburg and is a graduate of Sus- 
quehanna University and Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, class of 1935. He suc- 
ceeds E. M. Morgan, D.D., who retired 
from the active ministry last May and now 
resides in Allentown, Pa. 


A service of installation was held in the 
Salisbury Church, Somerset County, Sun- 
day evening, November 12, for the newly 
elected pastor, the Rev. George E. Bower- 
sox, Jr. Pastor Ralph I. Shockey of West- 
ville, N. J., ministerial son of the Salis- 
bury Charge, assisted with the service, 
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A New Daily Devotional Manual for Lent 


REALISTIC RELIGION 


Dr. J. Henry Harms, author of last year's outstanding 
booklet of daily Lenten devotions, has provided similarly 
acceptable material again this year.- His vital, timely ete 
guidance will be valuable to those who find in daily 
meditation some of the great blessings offered by Lent. 
A Scripture reading, text, brief message and prayer is 


provided for each day. Price $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
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Pittsburgh 22 


Chicago II 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Columbia 3 


which was in charge of Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. Pastor Bowersox succeeds 
Pastor S. D. Sigler, now of Trinity Church, 
Du Bois. The semi-monthly paper, Brass 
Tax, as published by this charge of three 
congregations, has come to our desk, and 
we find it unique in arrangement, friendly 
in nature and instructional in content. 


The Rev. Fred G. Whisler of Hershey, 
a senior at Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, has been elected pastor of Grace 
Church in the Morrellville section of 
Johnstown. He will begin his new duties 
February 1 and succeeds the Rev. J. A. 
Brosius, who resigned last summer, due 
to ill health. 


Roy Dunkelberger, D.D., has resigned as 
supply pastor of Zion Church, Meyersdale, 
‘where he has served for the past two 
years. Dr. and Mrs. Dunkelberger expect 
to return to their work in the mission 
field of India as soon as passage can be 
arranged. Dr. Dunkelberger went to 
Meyersdale following the leave of absence 
granted Pastor. H. K. Hilner, who is now 
serving as a chaplain in the U. S. Army. 


At a recent meeting of the energetic 
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Somerset County Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation, Pastor Charles Shilke of Lavans- 
ville was re-elected president and Pas- 
tor Glenn Stahl of Hooversville was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. This group 
was responsible for the evangelism pro- 
gram sponsored in that territory under the 
direction of Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, Pastor 
Shilke informs us that the association an- 
swers a long-felt need among the pastors. 


Mission Church Dedicated 


DEcEMBER 17 St. Matthew Church, Spring- 
field, Delaware County, Pa., was dedicated. 
The addresses were delivered by Jacob E. 
Rudisill, D.D., president of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, and Calvin P. Swank, 
D.D., superintendent of Home Missions of 
the same synod. 

Gift and memorial furnishings presented 
were as follows: the altar, dossal curtain, 
Bibles for the pulpit and lectern, choir 
gowns, altar cross, vases, hangings, offer- 
ing plates, missal stand and service book, 
lectern, national and church flags, pianos, 
communion service, kneeling rail, hymn 
boards, church school register board and 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroldery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


‘ 1837M2rking [08 yearsof service 1G 4r 


to the church and clergy 


Cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


321 East 23rd Stre<t, Mew York 10, SLY. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion terials 


, ma 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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Confirmation Robes, Paraments. | 
Fime materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your | 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St. Greenville, Il. 
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candlesticks, and money for the purchase 
of altar candlesticks. 

The community was canvassed in Octo- 
ber 1941 by the Rev. Ferdinand Hesse, re- 
tired, and some sixty Lutheran families 
were found. But little was accomplished 
until June 1942, when Dr. Swank selected 
the Rev. Donald G. Doll of York, Pa., to 
devote his whole effort to the formation of 
a congregation in Springfield. A church 
school was inaugurated, the lots on which 
the church stands were purchased, and 56 
charter members planned for a church 
building. 

Early in 1943 Trinity Church, German- 
town, adopted this mission as their spe- 
cial home mission enterprise. 


| Am Your Son 
By VERNE ELLIS WALTIMYER 


For me I know you humbly pray 
With fondest hope and faith and love, 
That God shall keep me night and day 
On land, on sea, in clouds above. 


Assured by this, through shot and shell 
I can go on and never cease, 

For I must do my part so well 
That men forever shall have peace. 


I must be strong and brave and true 
Midst conflict shadows dark and grim, 

As brave and strong, I pray, as you 
Whose prayers for me ascend to Him. 


Yes, as I hear your prayer appeal 
That He keep me through battles won, 
I know the sacrifice you feel 
When low you breathe, “Thy will be 
done.” 


But please look up and laugh and live— 
This is as I would have it be— 

For I, like Him, must freely give 
To set the world from madness free. 


And—if it should require my all, 

You'll know I’m proud to be your son, 
To heed your country’s and His call 

Is only what you would have done. 


Hellam, Pa. 
The Lutheran 


Personal 

Mrs. Olga I. Benting, widow oi the late 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Beniting, has moved from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to R. R. 2, Clarksville, 
Iowa. 


The Rev. C. R. Defenderfer, pastor for 
nine years of St. Paul Church, Frankfort, 
Ind., resigned in order to accepi a call io 
become pasior of Grace Church, Gary, 
Ind., effective December 1. He was in- 
stalled by Dr. H. E. Turney, president of 
the Indiana Synod, December 17. 


The Rev. Raymond C. Miller resigned as 
pastor of the Lyons-Bernville Pasioraie 
November 28 and took up his work as pas- 
tor of the Minersville Charge of the Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania December 3. 


The Rev. Walter E. Waybright, pastor of 
the Chanceford Charge, Pa. resigned No- 
vember 30 to become pastor of Zion 
Church, Newville, Pa. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. S. C. Ballentine 


The Rev. Sidney Calhoun Ballentine, aged 73 
years, died at his home in Vinton, Va. Novem 
ber 20, 1944. Born near Columbia, S. C., July 4 
1865, Sidney Calhoun Ballentine was graduated 
from Roanoke College in 1891 and from the Ia 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadel 
Pa., three years later. He was ordained 
- 1894, and has been active in ministerial cim 

Mr. Ballentine began his minisiry in South 
Carolina as pastor of the Bethel Parish, Whiie 
Rock, and later accepted a charge at Rural 
Retreat. Va. where he spent most of the fifiy 
years of his career. He was pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at Damascus, Va. 1918-1824. For 
the next eight years he was pasior of the 
Blacksburg Church in Virginia, and was chap- 
lain of Virginia Polytechnic Instifie. His last 
charge was the Shelby Sireet Lutheran Church 
in Bristol, Tenn, which he served 1932-1920. 
when he retired from aciive service. For the 
past four years he has served as supply pasior 
of the Kitiinger Church in Roanoke Couniy. 

He was 2 faithful and foreeful preacher of 
the Word, and was much im demand for spe- 
cial preaching services. He was also a t talented 
musician. He served as secretary of synods, 
on executive committees, boards of colleges and 
orphan homes. 

The fumeral service was held in the Virginia 
Heights Church, the officiants being Dr. R. 
Homer Anderson, Dr. J. Luther Sieber and the 
Rev. John R. Brokhoff. 

Surviving are his widow. a Carrie Julian 
Ballenime; four sons, William A.. and Horace 
M. Ballentine of Roanoke; Charlies S. Ballen- 
tine, Salem; Abner C. Balleniime, Lima, Ohio; 


N. C.; Mrs. Ralph Davis, Vinton, Va; Mrs. 
Andrew D. Hosey, Richmond, Va; and ome 
Sister, Mrs. John J. Long, Leesville, Sc 

R. H. Anderson. 


January 3, 1945 
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PULPIT AND CHOIR 


HERE ARE THREE WAYS in which 
ich 

or 

| UVctor’ 


can help your 


LENTEN PREACHING 


y It will give you some ideas on what 
other pastors are thinking and how they 
are going to phrase their thoughts for the 


Lenten season. | 


*Victim or Victor is the fifth in an 
annual series of sermons for the Pre- I+ will inspire you because it presents 
Lenten and Lenten seasons. It was 


edited by Paul Z. Strodach. The texts 


the living messages of men whose 


are different from any used previously words, guided by faith and devotion, bear 
for this purpose and with one excep- : 
tion, the writers have not contributed eloquent testimony to the Eternal truth. 


heretofore. Messages are for the Sun- 
days prior to and during Lent, for 
Ash Wednesday, the. days..of,.Holy It will challenge you 
Week and for Easter. A series on the 
Words from the Cross is- included. 


Cloth $2.00 


to fruitful pulpit ef- 
fort during Lent be- 


cause the texts used 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN will ever call to mind 
PUBLICATION HOUSE the command, "Go... 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. and preach. ..." 


Chicago II Pittsburgh 22° Columbia 3 


